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Classic vs. Popular Education. 


BY LEX. 





There has been of late quite an assault made 
upon the adherents of classic education by the 
advocates Of what is termed ‘‘popular edaca- 
tion.” 
It is to be regretted that no «xcuse can be 
nade for this latter party, save a prejudice 
against that which by mischance or choice they 
are ignorant of What ephemeral brightness 
there is in this popalar education, may be seen 
in the comparison of our modern men and insti- 
tutions with those of old. 

lt is untrue to say that a popular education 
js not included in a classic in just sucha man- 
ver as that the less is not included in the greater. 
in the pursuit of classics, the student is brought 
t) study not Only the rules which govern his 
translation, and the modern meaning of ancient | 
words, and so on; but he discovers the habits | 
and customs of people, the skill and science of | 
men, the rise and progress of nations, all of | 
which fit him incomparably to understand in an | 





indescribably brief tone the branches of popu- | 
iar education. 

Look down the vista of past ages through the | 
medium of the classics and see if there is any | 
branch of popular education unknewn to an- 


cient classic. If popular education is to super- 
sede a thorough ancient classic education, we 
may look for an increase of ninnybammers, 
clogging our schools, seminaries, colleges and 
universities in the capacity of instructors. 
These popular educationalists are so many 
woodpeckers destroying the trunk of our new- 
born institutions which but for these “quas/s"’ 
would soon become, Dartmoaths, Yales, Oxfords 
and Cambridges. 

ly, is owing to this superficial instruction that 
cur colleges and universities are said by ma. 
levolent fault-finders, to be not as good as an 
ordinary school in England or Prussia. 

But the great remedy of all error is to trace 
the effect to the cause primary. And it ap- 
pears to us that the cause why we are likely to 
have our youths unpossessed of an education, 
which, as te word imporfs, leads out into life 
the powers of the mind which lay dormant, is 
that our trustees of schools, &., are generally 
utterly incapable of appreciating the merit of 
good ihstractors, and when they are so, favor, 
friendship, or a long service in the war, is the 
only eriterion which governs them in appoint- 
ing persons to the important position ef train 
ing minds which, when trained, are to become 
the basis of this Republic’s future grandeur 
and safety. (‘En passant,” had Prussia been 
half educated she had never thus far conquered 
the disciplined and indomitable French.) his 
school trusteeship in the hands of unqualified 
persons has shown itself a bane in this city. 
But a short time ago these trustees removed, 
without cause or provocation, many of their 
best teachers, and filled their places with nov- 
ices, pretty faces, and friends. How much 
this is to be deplored will only be realized 
when we shall have filled the pockets of these 
charlatans, and find our ch.ldren but imper 
fectly educated. 





i 


Any office held by a person 
is @ mirror in which he may see him-elf a sage 
or a fool. ‘‘For it is an excellent thing to 
have a giant’s power, but it is tyrannous to use 
it like a giant.’’ 

A word or two about classics and we shall 
have finished. The power of classics is un- 
knewn to those who have never studied it, or 
to those who have put their hand to the plough 
and looked back. It not only disciplines the 
mind, but I heartily believe it works a moral 
influence. Every lover of letters will find 
himself impelled to inquire into the lives and 
writings of those scholars who in any period of 
literature have arrived at distinguished reputa- 
tion. The day is to be rued when a firm basis 
of education is to be destroyed for a flash of go- 
abeadativeness. 

Wasuinetoy, D. ©., Sept. 10, 1870. 








LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


TT 
Letter from Norfolk. 





Norro.k, September 12, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

I have been an earnest reader of your valua- 
ble paper for some time past, and as I desire to 
place before the Republicans of the Second 
Congressional District of Virginia some 
thoughts respecting the importance of securing 
a Republican Representative in the next Con- 
gress, I know of no better way than through 
the columns of your valuable journal, which 
has a large circulation in this district, and, with 

r permission, will say my say in as brief a 
uunner as possible. 

Republicans of the Second Congressional 
District: We are now engaged in the prelimin- 
ary movements for the fall campaign. We have 
made choice of our leader, and have chosen as 
such oue whom we know from past experience 
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which desolated millions of homes and cost un- 
told millions in treasure,—to carry out this de- 
sign! Vote for the party which was opposed to 
appropriations of money to carry ou the war 
for the preservation of the Union! Vote for 


that party who opposed the emancipation pro- | 


clamation by which you were given freedom ! 
Vote for that party who were opposed to the 


establishing ofthe Freedmen’s Bureau, through | 


the agency of which you and your little ones 
were fed and clothed, in those trying days im- 
mediately succeeding the cl se of the war, 
when you were without home or friends! Vote 
for that party who opposed confering the right 


of saffrage upon you! Vote for that party 


who even now are scheming to bring about the | 


recinding of those amendments to the Consti- 
tution guaranteeing these privileges to you and 
yorr children after you, that are enjeyed by 
aua under these clauses only! No! No! a 
thousand times, no! 

Colored men cannot be found who will thus 


barter away their birthright for a mess of pot- | 


tage—who will join the ranks of their life-time 
enemy, the Democratic party. No, the col- 
ored inan is bound by all the ties of love and 
duty to the Republican party. That party, 
and that party only, under Providence, gave 
him life and freedom. 1 say wire, for what is 
life without freedom? The Republican party 


| gave you freedom, education, suffrage, and pro- 


tection in all your rights as freedmen. And 
colored men, I charge you by all you hold dear 
in life, by the memories of your former wrongs 
endured in slavery, by your hopes of happiness 
for yourselves and little ones in the future, be 


not seduced by anything that can be held out | 


to you, by money, position, place, or power, 
from your allegiance to the Republican party, 
the only party that has ever done anything for 


you, the only party that can or will do any- | 


thing for you in the future. ‘* By their fruits 
ye shall know them.’’ The Democratic party 
has always been your enemy, and will be for 
all time to come. 

Republicans! on the coming election day 
vote as one man for our leader, Jumes H. Platt, 
Jr. We have subjected him to the test, we have 
found bim true, capable, and honest. We have 
seen him advance to positions seldom filled by 
those so short atime in Congress. We have seen 
his earnest efforts for the general welfare of his 
district, and for the advancement of the col- 
ored race. Let us work as one man to secure 
his election and the overwhelming defe:t of 
the Democratic—Conservative—party in this 
district, and thus help to secure the results of 
the glorious works accomplished by the Repub- 
lican party of the United States during the last 
ten years, results that have chauged the desti- 
nies of millions of people in our own land, and 
are now bringing forth fruit among all the na- 
tions and peoples of the Old World. 


A Repvustican OF THE 2p Dist. oF Va. 
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Lincoln Institute, Missouri, 





Boston, Mass., September 7, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Eva: 
1 shall now endeavor to give you a brief 
syn psis of the origin and history of the Lin- 
coln Institute at Jefferson City, Missouri. 


which should be open to colored people. No 
test of color is applied to its officers, teachers, 
or scholars. It has been a success in giving 
the benefits of education to an average of sev- 
enty five pupils per day for the last four years. 

In January last an educational convention, 
representing the best talent and intelligence in 
of the colored people of the State, recognized | 
the Lincolo Institute as their high school and 
ec llege ; and it is the only thing of the kind for 
which the colored people ask help in Missouri. | 

An application to the Legislature for a pro- 
portion of the land grant received by other 
colleyes was made, and a bill brought before 
the |.egislature to endow the Institute as a nor- 
mal sciivol for educating colored teachers. These 
benefits are to be realized when the Institute 
owns buildings and grounds to the amount of 
$15,000. They have almost reached that sum. 
Every effurt is made in hope of reaching that ' 
point this year. The pupils are making excel- 
lent progress, having @ thirst for knowledge. 
The Inscitution is not sectarian. Gov. McClurg 
is President of the Board of Trustees. Capt. 
R. B. Foster, of Lowell, Mass., Principal and 
General Agent. 

For an enterprise, whose prospects are so 
bright, to meet a rebuff such as that which it 
received at the hand of Mr. Batler, is a grand 
insult to every colored soldier in the land. 

C. R. Beat, 
166 Cambridge st., Boston. 

P. S.—The enterprise is commended by the 
leadiog men of Boston and New York, and by 
Rev. Mr. Beecher. Contributions have been 


In the fal! of 1866 the 62d and 65th regiments | 
paid the sum of $6,325 to establish a school | 
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| others have been honored with high official po- 
| sitions and emoluments, he has been subjected 
| to the most unjust political ostracism by men 
of high position and great influence North and 

South. And this is not all. 


of the wildest imprecations and the most bitter 


| exeeration from the autocrats of slavery, who 


assassination ; lost all of his ample fortune, and 
barely saved his life. Cassius M. Clay was one 
of the first of our public men to urge upon 
Abraham Lincoln the importance and necessity 
of issuing the proclamation of freedom to the 
slaves as a great war measure, and above all, 
as a crowning act of justice to American bonds- 
men. Lincoln replied that it would drive Ken- 
tucky and other border slave States into the 
‘rebellion. Clay declared that the Union men 

of Kentucky would stand by him, and that the 
rebels were already against him. 

Clay then went to Kentucky, and at Frank- 
fort, in August, 1862, made a speech in favor 
of the proclamation of freedom, which was in- 
_dorsed by the loyal men of his State. The 
bold proposition was so startling and unpopular 
at that time that he could find no Republican 


| paper willing to publish his speech on emanci- | 
pation, and only succeeded in getting it pub- | 


lished in Brooklyn andin Cincinnati by paying 
for its publication himself. He again visited 
Washington and had a consultation with Lin- 
coln, and he agreed to issue the proclamatian 
of freedom, which he did in September, 1862. 
~ Cassius M. Clay was the first American min- 
| ister that ever introduced a colored man of the 
| United States Government to a foreign court. 
| He introduced Captain Chester (a colored map) 
| to the Emperor of Russia in 1861. 


| Such is the record of Cassius M. Clay, and 
| who will not say that it is a proud and glorious 
lone? And who will deny the just claims of 
such a man to imperishable memory and the 
everlasting gratitude of the emancipated and 
enfranchised millions of American bondmen ? 
Wm. J. Harprn. 


A 
Letter from Portsmouth. 


Portsmouta, Va., Sept. 10, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Seeing that you have no reports from my dis- 
trict, I have seen scouring around to see what 
might be gathered. . 

Zion Baptist Church, a spacious frame build- 
ing, which was destroyed by fire some months 
ago, is now being replaced by a brick edifice, 
which is in rapid course of completion. 

Rev. W. D. W. Schureman is getting in the 
midst of a tremendous revival. Rev. John 
Gordon's church (Baptist) seems to be pros- 
pering finely. : 

We are “running” but one primary or any 
other sort of school—Principal, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Scott, with possibly not more than thirty or 
forty pupils. We have, in this city alone, 
need of over a dozen schools of that number. 
God only knows when we shall ever get the 
public free school system inaugurated in the 
State. Our white friends—and they are to be 
commended for it—put under contribution ev- 

erything that will serve the educational ad- 
| vancement of their children. Would we could 
emulate this noble example. But our ‘imita- 
| tiveness" even seems not only to stop here, 
but meets a check in all that is loveable 
‘throughout the ramifications of science. In 
|my opinion, but little will be accdmplished, 
after all, which looks to our resurrection from 
this deep bed of ignorance unless Congress 
catches hold of the matter with iron hand. An | 
intelligent population is the pride and sinews | 
of a nation ; and if, from any cause, we should 
fail in coming up to the full standard of the 
more intellectual, when great results shall fol- 
low consequences, know that the fault will not 
be ours, but attributable to that Government 
whose subjects we are. We ask, Will the Gov- 
ernment do anything for the public free school 
interest? Itisto be remembered we have here 
no Northern teachers now. 

Yours, very truly, 





Gero. T'kamou. 


The Workingman’s 








Party. 


There is, there has been, and there can be, 
but one real workingman’s party in this coun- 
try. That is the party of equal rights and 
progress, known as the Republican party. It 
is the only party which has ever done anything 
for the workingman, and this it has done in the 
true spirit of justice, by seeking to secure to 
every individual the full enjoyment of his natu- 
ral rights, and an equal voice in moulding the 
affairs of local, State, and national government. 
It puts the destiny of the individual in his own 
hands, by giving all, without distinction of | 
race, color, or previous condition, an equal 
chance in the race of life. Any party which 
seeks or pretends to do more or less for 








taken in Mr. Beecher’s church and others of 
Brooklyn. Commended also by the leading 
journals of Boston and New York, and I thought 
it a shame that they had never had the enter- 
prise of such unquestionable merit noticed in 
your paper. C. R. B. 


cm 
Letter from Colorado. - 








is able and willing to lead us to victory. Our 
leader is tried and trae. What can be said of 
the army he is to command afd lead in this 
campaign? I am glad to say that the vast ma- 
jority have cunfidence in the leader, and will 
follow his standard, bravirg and darin 
place it in triumph over a fallen foe on next 
election day. 
ones in our ranks, but the number is becoming 
less every day—and it should be so. In such 
a stroggle as will take place this fall, none 
should waver, none hold back. ‘Ihe regularly 
nominated candidate should have the undivided 
support of the voters of the district. Every 
man should siok personal feelings and preja- 
dices and rally to the support of the chosen 
candidate of the majority. On the result of the 
elections this fall what mighty results depend! 


Who can paint or portray the direful conse- | 


quences that would tollow a Democratie victory ? 
We can ouly judge by their past record what 
would be their future course. But in one par- 
ticular case in this district, only in our own de- 


moral:Zation, is there avy hope for the enemy. | 
If the Republican party is true to itself and to | ed by Gov. Evans and spoke for about ten min- | 
its paserecord, no danger is to be apprehended. | Ul€s Upon general topics; the progress of the | 

We hear it asserted, that money will purchase 


colored votes. Great God of our fathers can 
this be so! What, a colored man consent to 
vote the lemocratie—or Conservative ticket— 
as here called—for a few dollars, aye—or for 
millions of dollare; this cannot be, vote for 
the party who kept you slaves! Vote for that 
party which upheld the‘*Dred Scott” decision, 
by which it was declared that “a black man 
had ne rights that a white man was bound to 
respect!” Vote for that party which favored 
secession, that- monstrous faliney by which thir- 
teen States were tu be taken from the contr>] 
of the general Government, and joined together 
in a bond of union whose corner stone should 
be slavery ; whu plunged the nation in a war, 





all to | 


Denver, Cotorapo, Aug. 30th, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

A few weeks ago I sent you the subscription 
fee of your paper for one year, which was paid 
| overto me by Hon. Cassius M. Clay, of Ken- 
tncky, who was then visiting our grand and 
| lovely Territory. I then promised to write you 


We had sctne few discontented | concerning his visit to Colorado, which I now | 


| proceed todo. Colorado has been favored from 


| time to time with many eminent and distinguish- 
| ed visitors: Gen. Grant, Hon. Schuyler Colfax, 
| Seward and others, but none have ever met 
| With @ more flattering and cordial reception by 
| the people of Colorado than the brave old vet- 
| eran of the anti-slavery war of Kentucky, Cas- 
| sius M. Clay. ‘I'he following notice, from the 
| Daily Rocky Mountain News, shows how he 
| was received by the citizens of Denver: 
SeReNaDE To Gen, Cray.—Despite the short 
| notice, the Democratic convention, the many 
lesser attractions in town, and tbe rain, several 
hundred peo; le assembled last evening at the 
| American [louse todo honor to Gen. C. M. Clay. 
Patriotic boys started a huge bonfire and the 
G. A. R. band discoursed excellent music as a 
| serenade. The General wae happily introduc- 


great West, ond contrasting our own with Euro- 
| pean and movarchial goveromeuts. He was 
| very happy in his remarks which received fre- 
quentapplause. At the close of his remarks 
three rousing cheers were given. The general 
| with some friends then retired to the gentle- 
| men’s sitting room, where a large number of 
citizens were introduced. He leaves soon for 
Georgetown, where he will spend several days. 
I was glad to see the man thus honored who 
had rendered such efficient service to the cause 
of liberty, not only in his own native State, but 
in all of the United States. A man who, more 
than thirty years ago, hazarded everything 
nearest and dearest to mun, official position, 
life and property, for the sacred cause of liber- 
ty. Who has suffered or lust more in the anti- 
slavery cause than Cassius M. Clay? While 





workingman is an injury both to him and ‘» | 
the country at large ; for, let it perpetually L.- 
borne in mind, that the true interests of th: 
individual and of the nation are identical and 
never antagonistic, and that what really pro- 
motes the one promotes the other. In all cases 
where these interests seem to clash, either the 
individual or the Government, if not both, are 
at fault. 

_ The Republican party, therefore, seeks to 
improve the condition of the workingman by 
administering the affairs of the Government in 
accordance with the principles of equal and 
exact justice to every individual, class, and 
| race. ‘To this end it has always worked and is 
| steadily working. In the language of the lowa 
| Republican State Convention, “It has given 
| to the poor man a homestead ; it has abolished 
slavery and established manhood suffrage, 
crushed treason, given us the Pacific Railroad, 
settled the right of self-expatriation, and main- 
tained the honor, integrity, and credit of our 
nation. It has vindicated the Monroe doctrine 
by preventing foreign powers from interfering 
with the governments on this continent. To 
perpetuate it in power is the only safe guaranty 
for peace and vrosperity in the future. 

Nearly all these advantages have been secur- 
ed in the face of persistent and often violent 
Democratic opposition. The Democratic party 
unanimously opposed the homestead law; it or- 
iginated and sympathized with the rebellion ; 
it bitterly resisted emancipation, and even now 
denounces manhood suffrage ; it has steadil 
abused the government for its aid in the build- 
ing of the Pacific railrood; it advocated the 
dishonest and pernicious doctrine of repudia- 
tion ; it fraternized with the invader of Mexico, 
and now warmly sympathizes with him io his 
| war upon German anity. Everywhere, the De- 








He has been the | 
object of the most intense hate, the recipient | 


panted and thirsted for his blood as a wild beast | 
for prey, and he many times narrowly escaped | 


| 

| producer against the laborer, the rich against 
| the poor, the strong against the weak, nor en- 
| courage any of the antagonisms, so freely pra- 
, ted about and advocated by the shallow if not 
vicious demagogue. We must seek rather, by 
just laws and efficient administration, to har- 
monize all these superficially antagonistic iv- 
terests. Justice, universal justice, and not 
special privileges and advantages, is what we 
shoul perpetually aim at. Equal justice will 
wrong no man, and give no good cause for com- 
plaint even to the most selfish. 

All who are in favor of d just Government, 
and of not only doing to others as they would , 
be done by, but of asking nothing for them- 
selves that they are not willing to accord to 
their neighbors, must elect to go with the Re- 
publican party, which is earnestly laboring to 
promote the general welfare, to make the indi 
vidual free, aud to give bim equal opportunities | 
everywhere. This isnot the work of a day, but 
of all time, and demands the earnest attention 
and co-operation of every lover of justice and | 
‘humanity. It cannot be accomplished by | 
| throwing power into the hands of a non-pro- 
| gressive, sectional-hate breeding and race and 
class distinction party, like the democratic ; nor 
by getting up political organizations based on 
special manufacturing, capital, trade, or labor | 
interests. Any party, to be successful and do | 
good, must be organized on principles as uni- | 
versal as those lying at the foundation of our | 
institutions and based on the natural order of | 
things. It must not only comprehend every | 
individual and class. Sach an organization is | 
the Republican party, and such are its aims, as | 
is abundantly testified by its record. It is the 
| working man’s and every other man’s party, | 
and deserves the support of all. 

~~ << 


Slavery in Virginia. 








| 
| 
' 


} 


Although slavery in theory as well as in name | 
has been abolished and disallowed in Virginia | 
for the past five years, yet a great portion of | 
our people may be truly said to be in a condi- | 
tion of the most abject slavery. They are not | 
so much physical slaves as they are political | 
slaves, and slaves to their pass'ons and preju- | 
dices. We have abundant reasons to know | 
| that thousands of persons in Virginia are stifling | 
| their honest convictions, and profess to sub- 
scribe to political dogmas which they detest, 
and which their honest convictions assures to 
be utterly false. A plain illustration of this 
subject came under our immediate ob servation 
during the late municipal campaign in this city. | 
‘Happening to meet with one of the Conserva- | 
tive candidates for one of the most desirable 
offices, he entered into a statement of his past 
political history and opinions, which we found 
to be strikingly similar to ourown. Le said | 
he had opposed the Democratic party, and still | 
felt opposed to it, and believed that we should | 
now honestly accept the situation, and carry | 
into effect our Republican State constitution, 
and thus seek harmonious relations with the 
United States Government. We then asked 
why he did not publicly proclaim his views and 
co-operate with us in trying to accomplish this 
much desired consummation? He then can- 
didly told us that he had not the liberty to do 
so. That in the first place his poverty pre- 
vented him—being compelled to earn a support 
for hig family by bis profession, which he knew 
he could not do if his real political sentiments 
were known; and in the second place, it would 
effect the social relations of himself and family 
so seriously that he could not live in this sec- 
tion of country, and would be compelled to re- 
move from it. All we could tell this individual 
was, that we wished he was free. 

As we have already intimated, there are a 
great many others in this and every other sec- 
tion of the State in this same condition of what 
we regard as the most galling slavery. Those 
colored persons who, in the days of African 
slavery, were considered free, especially those 
of them who are dependent On white Secession- 
ists for business patronage, as a yeneral thing, 
do not pretend to exercise a single attribute of 
freemen but cringe and bow and call their pa- 
trons *‘master’’ as of yore. Because Demo- 
crats have money and patronage to bestow, and 
with which to buy slaves, they still have them 
at their beck and call on every hand. Notwith- 
standing all the mighty straggles which men 
have endured to perpetuate treedom, yet we 
ever find men to assume and usurp the peoples’ 
rights, anda large mass who iynominiously 
yield their rights up to such ungodly tyrants. 

Ignorance has ever been the handwaid of 
slavery. When ignorant men behold their fel- 
low men possessed of knowledge and powers, 
which they have never learned, and of which 
they can form no just conception. they are ready 
to bow the knee and to sell or give themselves 
away as slaves. We can never have a free 

eople until we have an educated people. Aud 
in acountry like Virginia, where slavery and 
prejudice and ignorance has so long bound the 
people in chains, nothing but the highest at- 
tainments in knowledge and wisdom can ever 
emancipate many of the present generation 
from their galling yoke. 

We trust the day may soon come when men 
shall know their rights and dare maintain them, 
and when the aspirativns of every freeman will 
be in the language of the immortal Patrick 
Henry—‘‘Give me Liberty or give me Death.” 
—Lynchburg, Va., Press. 





_ all his other greatness, the greatness to be just | 


| Seems nearer to its successful establishment in 


| the dignity of the people. 


| a8 near to being a republic as Germany to be- 





But the price of literty is eternal vigilance. 


The eyes of the world are now drawn on Prus. | 


sia, t: see what a use her king will make of his 
marvelous good fortune in the field. He is 
another Charles I. of Evgland in his jealousy 
for kingly prerogative. His nataral temptotion | 
will be to lift an iron hand in menace over Uen- 
tral Eurore. It remains to be seen whether 
Bixmarck. who is his other self, possesses. with | 


tohis countrymen. At present, popuiar | berty 


France than in Prussia 
of adversity.”’ 
& 1@.ublic. 
On the other band, never in all bistory ha: a 
conqueror oa a nobler opportunity to cover 
himself with :mmortal glory than King Wil- 
liam now possesses, if he shall ; rove himsel! | 
sagacious cpough to seize it. That oppor- . 
tunity is fur a union of all Germiny, noi inte | 
an empire, but into a republic. If ut the head | 
of his victorious legions, after having conquered | 
a peace. he should say to all the sons of his 
fatherland: “ Men and brethren, I take off my 
crown ; I make myself no longer a king, but a 
citizen; 1 propose a German republic, and a 
free election to determine a President: | wish 
to die leaving behind me no vestige of a tyran- 
nous government over the Saxon race; I base 
my future fame on the safe corner-stone of a 
Geman democracy, with political equality and 
popular liberty ’’—such an act, by such a man, 
at such a time, would put his name at the head 
of all names in haman history. But a man 
who has once been a king can never aguin see 
King William will 
rise to no such grandeur of behavior. Bis- 
marck, his adviser, is not a king ; but neither 
is he a republican. Meanwhile, France is now 


** Sweet are the uses 
It is but a step from Sedan to 


ing an empire. It is France, therefore, that 
is safe, and Germany that is in danger. It is 
thus that God evermore keeps himself the King 
of kings. 
-- — <> o + 


A Colored Democratic Association 
in Baltimore, Maryland. 


The following account of the meeting of this 
remorkable political body is taken from the 
Baltimore Sun. While we feel pained, and in 
some degree mortified, by the fact that any col- 
ored man in my nation, are ignorant enough, 
mean enough, and ungrateful enough to organ. 
ize under the Democracy, and give their votes 
to the Democratic party, the fact proves noth- 
ing against the colored race, but only that ne- 
groes can be as ignorant and as base as white 
men. This is now a free country, and ifa man 
does not desire to be a Republican, it is his 
privilege to be a Democratic rowdy. 


‘‘A mass meeting of colored Democrats was 
held last night, under the auspices of the Col- 
ored Democratic Association, of which Jona- 
than Waters is President, in Zion Church, cor- 
ner of Hanover and Montgomery streets, which 
was comfortably filled, about one-half of those 
present, however, being white persons. An or- 
ganization was effected by the election of the 
following officers : President, Jonathan W aters; 
Vice-President, Isaac Steward and Thomas 
Sorreil ; Secretaries, N. Howland and William 
Waters. 

“The President in assuming his position made 
an address, in which he stated that the ineeting 
was called to afford the colored people aa op- 
portunity to learn the object of the colored De- 
mocratic organization, which was to elevate the 
colored people, and to do nothing that would in 
any way conflict with their best interests. He 
contended that where the Democrats were in 
power the colored man fared better than where 
the Republican party predominates. 

* * * * * * * * 

“This, he said, was a good government, but 
we had bad ruiers; but when there isa Demo- 
erat in the White House and two-thirds of Con- 
gress were Democrats, then the colored would 
be in bis glory. Lincoln, he said, freed the 
country, but then he had to do it, or all the car- 
pet-bayggers would haue left him. 

“ Maryland was always going Democratic all | 
the time. It did, however, go Republican once, 
when Swann was elected Govercor, but that 





[laughter :} and if Swann would change back, 
the Republicans would all vote for him. He! 
had been brought up a Democrat, and he never | 


| knew a Democrat to promise him anything that 


he did not fulfill. Not so with the Republi- 
cans—they would deviate so much. The Re- 
publicans would give their labor to the white 
man, because they were afraid to give it to the 
colored man, for fear it would muke an equality 
with him. They did not want the colored man 
to be on an equality with them; and if any one 
there did not believe that, be asked them to go 
to Washington and ask Ben Batler about it, 
and he would pay his fare. [Some one at this 
juncture called ‘**spoons,”’ which provoked con- 
siderable laughter. | 

‘** The Republicans say the colored men don't 
know enough yet to hold positions; they had 
not been free long enough yet. The Democrats 
don’t say that. If they have any work to be 
done they give it to you atonce. If he had not 
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What Next? 





From the New York Independent. 


It is the hour fora French republic. Defeats 


are precious to nations that are wise to learn 
from ‘misfortune. Has not France had a suffi- 
cient trial of imperialism? Will she ever again 
consent to kiss the hand of a Bonaparte? Is 
she not tired of crown und sceptre? Let her 
now rend the purple robe asunder, and forbid a 


| Frenchman ever again to be an Emperor! 


From the day when Napoleon, without just 
cause, declared war against Prussia, we have 
longed for his overthrow. When King Wil- 
liam lifted his hand to Heaven and exclaimed, 
“God is my witness that I am not the author 
of this war!’’ all the world believed he spoke 
the truth. It was a war made by the French Em- 
peror, not by the French people. 1t has in six 
weeks destroyed the career of its author. The 
civilized world pronounces the verdict that 
Napoleon has met a just fate. We look upon 
his Waterloo at Sedan as a benignant inter- 
ference by Providence on behalf of the French 
nation. The fall of the Emperor is the rise of 
popular liberty. The chief benefit from the 
war is to come to the nation that has been the 
chief sufferer by the war. France, and not 
Prussia, is to reap the great reward from this 
harvest of blood. As the defeat of Lee was 
the regeneration of the South, so the overthrow 
of Napoleon is the freedom of France. True, 
that beautiful and afflicted country sits now 
awhile in sackcloth and ashes; but the day of 
her deliverance is near at hand. The French 
government has been conquered; the French 
people can never be conquered 
they awake to the necessity of governing them- 
selves, they need not fear that they wiil be 


governed by Prussia, or by avy other nation in | 


Europe. A French republic could bid defiance 
to a continent of enemies. 

King William’s victory cannot yet be politi- 
cally weighed. He is a brave und honest man, 
but also a tyrant. He holds to the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings—which bas no paral- 
lel for absurdity save in the dogma of the in- 
fallibility of Popes. He is at the head of a 
Government which for despotic power is un- 
equaled by any other in Europe. In Prussia 
every citizen is a military slave to the king, 
held to service by a rigor which, if attempted 





mocratic party shows itself to be the enemy of | 
progress and good government, and in favor of | 
| those abominable race and class distinctions | 
| which degrade the workingman to the level of | 
| the brute, and must ever continue to so degrade 
| him as long as they are tolerated. 

| ‘There is no justice or safety in any organiza- 
tion which seeks to specially promote the inter- 
ests of any one class of citizens at the expense 
| Of others. A capitalists’ party, a producers 
| and manufacturer’s perty, ora workingman’s 
| party within the circumscribed meaning of 
| these terms, would be at once a menace to all 
other class interests, and would not only pro- 
voke the organization of political parties or 
factions for the special protection of each dis- 
tinctive class, but create such divisions that an- 
archy and violemde” Would boeaer or later be- 
come inevitable.- Hence, we must not for a 
momes..tolerate the idea of arraying the em-. 





in America, would destroy the Government in 
six hours. The one redeeming trait of Prus- 
sian policy is that, while it is despotic, it is a 
despotism in favor of industry, education, and 
morality. A crown is unbecoming to any hu- 
man brow, even to King William’s. God for- 
bid that the victory of Prussia shall lend any 
new luster to king-craft! Our hearts leap 
within us at the prospect of a united Germany ; 
but if, while France gets rid of one emperor, 
Germany is to be burdened with another, the 
French defeat will be a greater gain to France 
than the German victory to Germany. We are 
suspicious of all monarchiul institutions, in 
whatsoever attractive form they present them- 
selves to the plaudits of a deceived people. The 
populace in Berlin are shouting themselves 
hoarse over the king's triumph. Who knows 
but that in the furnace-heats of this war the 
king means to forge a chaio for the captivity of 








ployer against the employee, the capitalist 
against the Ae ag the ne cee ed 


all Germany? We make no such charge against 
General Moltke’s war-strengthened monareb. 


As soon as | 


been accepted in the Democratic party he would 
uot vote at all.” 
| — + _- ~~. ae e—_-——— 


| General Howard's Report. 





General Howard, in his report of the opera- 
tions of the Freedmen’s Bureau during the last 
fiscal year, will show that considerable improve- 
ment has been made in the education of the 
freedmen. The report will contain the follow- 
ing facts : 

‘* During the last half year there have been 
2,677 schools, with 3,633 teachers and 149,589 
scholars ; 33,221 of these pay their own tui- 
tion ; only 6,887 were free before the war. The 
educational advance already made is shown by 
the fact that this year 2,298 of these teachers 
were colored and 1,368 white. Three years ago 
the white teachers were in the proportion of 
two to one. The schools are also of a higher 
grade than ever before. Two hundred and 
seventy-three are regular graded schools, seven- 
ty-four are high or normal schools, with 7,961 
students, all preparing as teachers or profts- 
sional men, and sixty-one are industrial scl.ools, 
with 1,750 pupils. The average daily attend- 
ance of scholars has been 89,992, or over seven- 
ty per cent. of the scholars enrolled ; fifty-eight 
per cent, have always been present; filty-five 
per cent. have always been punctual; 6,690 
scholars are pursuing the higher branches. 
While the Bareau has furnished 423 school- 
buildings, the freedmen themselves own 506, 
and have sustained 140 schools wholly, and 831 
in part. The expenses of the Bureau for eda- 
cational purposes during the six months have 
been $236,339, while the expenses met by the 
freedmen themselves, or by the benevolent so- 
cietics of the North, have been $217,583, show- 
‘ing that for every dollar spent by the nation 
| another dollar has been speut by private indi- 
viduals. ‘There have also been 1,562 Sabbath- 
| schools among the blacks, with 6,097 teachers 
and 23,250 scholars. The Bureau is now wind- 
ing up its educational work, Congress having 
provided no funds for its further continugpce. 
General Howard is slowly but steadily dimin- 
ishing bis clerks, and only has funds enou,b on 
band to close up his accounts. At least one- 
third, if not over one-half, of these schools will 
close, especially those in the rural districts, as 
soon as Government withdraws its protecting 
hand. Some States are promising to carry on 
the work, but, practically, little will be done. 
The benevolent societies will do something, but 
their funds are diminishing, rather than inczeas- 
ing. ‘The educational futare of the colored race 
is just now quite dark, and it is mainly to 
themselves that they must look for light.’’ 

+ oe 

Sours Carouina.—A special to the New 
York Times from this city on Thursday says : 

“ Senator Robertson, of South Carolina, is 
here on his way back to that State after a short 
stay at the North. He has just received let- 
ters from Democrats, in which they admit that 
the Republican party is gaining ground among 
the white po ion. Two Dewocratic mem- 
bers of the late Legislature have come out for 
the Republican ticket. Senator Robertson 
says that in the Charleston and Beautort dis- 
tricts, where there are two blican candi- 
dates in the field, the party coutrols three- 
fourths of the votes, end cannot be defeated 
by this division.” 
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An Appeal. 
To the Charitable and Christian Public : 
The Island Institute finds itself overwhe!l- 





mingly burdened with its charitable educational | 
Th) its im: mediate commn- | 


aod Christian work 
nity there are eight thousand colored per- | 
sons inadequately provided with schools, 
churches, and other civilizing and restraining 
influences, and bata small proportion attend- | 
ing Sunday schools. The law of the land de- , 


| clares this people free, but the soui-blight of ; 


slavery can be rem ved only by education, moral 
and religious cuiture. The essential character: | 
istics of a truly free people—viz: honesty, 


| frugality. energy, and indusiry—are sure to | 
| follow sach civilizing and christianizing infiu- 


ences. Patience and perseverance alone wil 

effect a perfect work. The Institute seeks to 
supply the masses with these influences, using 
the Jeverages that have raised the Anglo-Saxon 
race up to bea great people. It has existed 
since July 25, 1869; is orzanized under a con- 
siitution, and is incorporated by general act of 
Congress. It is purely mission, embracing In- 
dustrial, Evening, and Sunday Schools- Li- 
brary. Reading and Social Meeting Rooms; 
Lectures on Familiar Subjects and Concerts. 
It is not denominational—its patrons and teach- 
ers representing all evangelical denominations. 
Hitherto its work has been unavoidably very 
imperfectly done in a hired hall at very high 
rent. Despite such disadvantages the Sunda 

School has numbered over one thousand satial. 
ars. It has become imperatively necessary 
that the Institute should have a building for its 
own exclusive use. With such facilities, and 
efficiency, its Evening School would number 
not less than five hundred scholars. Dram- 


| shops are ruining thousands, for intemperance 
| is fearfully on the increase ; and all the other 


schools of the devil are flourishing, sweeping 
multitudes of all ages into eternal destruction. 

The Institute offers the opportunity to the, 
philanthropic to avert this terrible calamity by 
ample educational accommodations. Cognizant 
also of the elevating power of properly ren- 
dered music, especially so with this race, it 
asks you to accept this privilege to put them 
under the leadership of efficient teachers. This 
God-given leaven will permeate the whole mass, 
at home, in their toils, trials, holidays, every- 
day and everywhere, elevating and refining. 
Willnot the kind-hearted public do this through 
the Institute? 

The magnitude of our immediate field, the 
accessibility of the entire colored population of 
the city, (30,000,) the commanding influence 
of an efficient school, arousing and energizing 
people of color in Maryland, Virginia, and 
even throughout the South, forces the Insti- 
tate to devise largely. It therefore has deter- 
mined on a Fv substantial capacious build- 
ing, 70 by 120 feet, with Library, Reading and 
Evening School rooms in and under the galle- 
ries ; the cost of all, including real estate, build- 
ing, furniture, apparatus, and library, will be 
$35,000. The Institute has faith in the Sun- 
day Schools, Churches, and the charitable 
throughout the country, that they will gladly 
furnish the required amount.’ There is no time 
to lose. ‘The Gospel code costs less than three- 
tenths of the criminal code ; the true citizen is 
worth immensely more than the criminal, and 
at will glorify God! Remember that many 
persons are not criminals, simply because, when 
once in the right way, their surroundings have 
kept them going ahead, and temptations were 
constantly neutralized. 

That there may be uniformity and concert of 
action, the Institute nominates the fifth Sun- 
day, 30th of October, 1870, as a day for collec- 
tions for this object. 

_ Washington belongs to everybody by a na- 
tional pride, has kin in quite every hamlet; 
hence everybody expects grand, capital move- 
ments for education, morals, and religion, that 
plague spots shall be removed, and genuine 
magnificence exist everywhere. Who will dis- 
charge their personal responsibility, as well as 
gratify a national pride, by the contribution of 
a penny, adime, a dollar, x book, cast-off cloth- 
ing, material that cosis money, even building 
material, to this end? It should ve remembered 
that the Freedmen's Bureau is closing up and 
leaving theimmense werk it has done to the 
charitable public. 

W hat of the glorious pride in that city not 


was dove only to show how things could change, | pe Ahan ese taey 00 wientone pee ay 
| ’ < ’ 


the vacant places there? A universal contribu- 
tion of mites will amply provide. Many mites 
make millions. 

The Institute is confident that Ministers, 
Superiotendents, and Sunday School Teachers 
wiil take a personal interest in the collection of 
the 3Uth of October, 1870. 

Funds should be forwarded to W. S. Hunt 
ington, Esq., (Cashier First National Bank,) 
Treasurer. 

Address W. P. Freeman, Esq., (Second 
Comptroller’s Office,) Secretary, respecting 
material. 

By Orper or tae Institute. 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1870. 
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Maryland Republican Association. 

A meeting of the above association was held 
at Union League Hall last Monday night, the 
President, Capt. Wm. Gibson, in the chair, and 
M. B. Robinet secretary. 

On motion of Dr. Mansfield, the secretary 
was requested to read the constitution and by- 
laws for the benefit of those proposing to be- 
come members. 

On motion of Capt. H. T. Brian, a commit- 
tee of three was appointed to confer with a 
committee from the Colored Maryland Repub- 
lican Association, which was organized on Fri- 
dav night last. 

Cap'. H. T. Brian, from the committee of 
conterence, made a report recommending a 
consolidation on the basis of an equal distri- 
bution of the offices and an equal representa- 
tion on the committees. The report was 
adopted, and the officers of the association at 
once tendered their resignation. 

A new meeting was then organized by the 
selection of Captain Gibson as temporary chair- 
man. 

A number of names, mostly members of the 
other association, were then proposed for mem- 
bership and elected. 

On motion of Captain Brian, a committee of 
five was appointed to nomivate permanent offi- 
cers for the new association—the chair appoint- 
ing the following as such committee: H. T. 
Brian, J. L. Grover, J. S. Butler, F. C. Smith, 
and W. Hickman. 

A communication from the Southern Repuh- 
lican Association, inviting the Maryland Asso- 
ciation to become merged in the Southern, was 
read by the secretary. 

Considerable opposition to an abandonment 
of the State organization was manifested by 
several members. 

Mr. Montagte, « representative of the South- 
ern Association, made an explanation that the 
resolution was adopted a month since, when it 
was supposed this association had passed out of 
existence. He was glad to see the Maryland 
Club was as strong as it showed itself to-night, 
and if its members felt they could do more good 
by remaining a separate organization he cer- 
tainly would not oppose it. 

A motion to postpone the consideration of 
the communication till the next meeting was 
lost. 

The committee to nomicate permanent officers 
made a report recommending the following 
officers : 

For President, Wm. Gibson; Vice Presi- 
dents, Littleton Long, W. H. Black, I, L, Gro- 
ver, and J. S, Butler; Recording Secretary, 
W. E. Matthews ; Caresapenaing ecretary, W. 
H. Hickman; Treasurer, O. F. Mattingly ; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, O. Shaw; Assistant Ke- 
cording Secretary, E. C. Fowler. 

The report was adopted, and the officers 
named declared unanimously elected. 

Mr. W. Matthews said he supposed the new 
association meant work, and he therefore moved 
that a mass meeting be held on Wednesday 
evening of this week ; which was adopted, and 
Messrs. W. E. Matthews, E. C. Fowler, and J. 
B. Mansfield were appointed a committee tuo 
make the necessary arrangements. 

Mr. J. B. Mansfield offered the following ; 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, Tnat the Secretary be directed to 
acknowledge the receipt of the communication 
from the Southern Republican Association, and 
to state, in reply, that while this association is 








with them in sympathy, it prefers to retain its 
own distinct organization. Adjourned. 
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Cheering Prospects for Republti- 
cans in the Coming Election. 

We have watched onr exchanges narrowly 
for some time past. and we must confess that 
we see nothing discouraging to our party in the 
prospects of carrying the elections the comine 
fall in all the States which have heretofore been 
reliably Republican. As party conventions 
meet and make nominations, a feeling of unity 
and harmony is manifested which is always the 
forerunner of success. Where differences wer 
supposed to exist to an extent to endanger suc- 


, cess, moderate and conciliatory counsels have 
| prevailed, men have agreed on platforms and 


united on candidates, and adjourned with re 
newed strength and determination to sink all 
other considerations But the good of the coun- 
try in the continued triamph of the principles 
of our party. Local and unimportant elections, 
where the lines of party are seldom tightly 
drawn, decide nothing if carried against us. 
And we are astonished at the opposition becom- 
ing so elated at these little accidental successes, 
and year after year mislead their friends by 
calculation of general victory over the Repub- 
lican party because of petty local defeats, 
There are some States in which the party is 
badly managed, and dissensious may lose us 
some advantage. Itis quite probable that two 
or three of the Southern States will follow the 
lead of North Carolina, and be sacrificed to 
imbecility and a spirit of devilishness which 
some leaders indulge in. 
But temporary defeat, under such circum- 
stances, may work a radical cure of aa evil 
which might, without a backset, become chro- 
nic, and entail on the party a lingering con- 
sumptive life. Weare not among those who 
think that long continued and uninterrupted 
success is the best for political parties. De- 
feat isa great teacher of wisdom. And when 
parties become unbearably corrupt, nothing 
short of defeat will purify them. But we do 
not admit that the Republican party has got so 
bad as to require such a remedy. 
And our opposition friends are playing the 
part of a drowning man when they catch at 
every little straw of discontent which flits be- 
fore their watchful vision, and straightway 
prophécy the overthrow of our party. In the 
Northern States the best of feeling prevails ; 
and where things ‘ooked rather dark and 
gloomy six weeks ago, now all is bright and 
cheerful. The best indication is that the party 
is resolved on correcting its own errors inside 
of its own ranks. This being the case, it de- 
serves and will achieve success, With here and 
there the loss of a Congressman, which can be 
borne, and the pacty be the better for it. Asit 
is now, the party is too strong in Congress ; and 
if reduced tu a good working majority in both 
houses, it will be all the better for the party 
and the nation.— Miss. Pilot. 

--- = ———e 
The Reunited Presbyterian 

Church. 





The Reunited Presbyterian Church—embrac- 
ing in one ecclesiastical organism the two sec- 
tions formerly knownas Old and New School— 
forms one of the largest and most powerful 
Christian denominations of this country. Let 
contains fifty-one Synods, two hundred and 
filty-nine Presbyteries, four thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight ministers, four thousand 
five hundred and twenty-six chirches, four 
hundred and forty-six thousand five hundred» 
and sixty-one communicants, and a Sabbath. 
school membership of four hundred and forty- 
eight thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven 
scholars. Thirty-two thousand and three per- 
sons were added to its membership on exaimina- 
tion during the last ecclesiastical year, and 
twenty-ore thousand and four hundred and 
forty-seven on certificate, making a total addi- 
tion of fifty-three thousand four hundred and 
any persons. 

The monetary contributions of this church 
for the year present the following aggregate, so 
far as reported, which are less than the whole 
amounts : 








Home Missions....,.............. $366,274 
Versign Missiuns,..........-0050% 328,847 
MINI on Sag < gressive ex alae Ome 246.898 
i EE ere ote 42.040 
Charch Brection............05. 06. 210.939 
Ministerial Relicf........... 06.0. 53,832 
RR Se ee ee 51,845 
General Assembly.............+.. 32.645 
Congregational Expenses.......... 6,416,165 
PURSUED... 5s oss eames cokes 690,636 

POON a. cs oa picindaceu ccodmion $8,440,121 


This is a very pleasing financial exhibit. 
More than two millions of this sum were de- 
voted to what are regarded as strictly benevo- 
lent objects, lying outside of the support of 
local congregations. 

‘The same church has on foot a huge plan for 
the current year in its proposed Memorial Fund 
of five millions of dollars. This fund, designed 
to be raised as a grateful memorial of reunion, 
is to be devoted to church purposes on a broad 
and comprehensive scale. The conception is a 
grand one, and if it shall be realized it will 
bring immense advantages to the geffral in- 
terests and prosperity of the Reunited Presby- 
terian Church. 


—> <-> = 
Edmonia ee the Colored Sculp- 
or. 


A home contributor to the Chicago Tribune 
writes as foliows : 

‘1 want to say a word or two about Edmo- 
nia Lewis, the colored sculptor, who is now in 
this city, and will exhibit her statue of Hagar, 
on Monday, at Farwell Hall. Her experience 
tells what womanly grit, patience, and perse- 
verance can accomplish, in the face of all ob- 
stacles. She is about twenty-four years of age, 
was born of Indian and African parents, and, 
for the first few years of her life, floated about, 
a mere waif on the great sea of humanity. 
When very young she happened to be in Bos- 
ton. She had no education, but her musical 
promptings were so strong that she had deter- 
mined to find some way to study the art. One 
day, however, she, was passing the City Hall 
and was attracted by the statue of Franklin. 
She did not even know that it was a statue, but 
she instinctively felt that she could make ‘one 
of those things,’ as she termed it. She went 
to the studio of Bracket, the sculptor, and told 
him she had seen ‘a man standing up in front 
of the City Halt,” and that she wanted to make 
one. The sculptor smiled at the little black 
waif before him ; but she was earnest and per- 
sistent. At last he let her have the model of a 
child’s foot, a piece of clay and some :aodeling 
tools, and told her to go home and make a foot. 
She went, and returned with the foot. The 
sculptor smiled and rolled up the clay again iu 
his hands. That was nota foot. She tried it 
four or five times, and at last suereeded in 
making something which resembled a foot. The 
sculptor gave her letters, which aided her to 
get tools and material. She first modeled some 
medallions of old John Brown, and Garrison 
helped her sell them among the anti-slavery 
people, and at last she got money enough to go 
to Italy and study, and the statue of iiagar, 
which she proposes to exhibit here, is her first 
work of any magnitude. She has worked her 
way along without education, without money, 
and for a long time without friends, and | think 
her bravery and persistent determination de- 
serve recognition, whatever artistic ability she 


may possess.” <> <> oe —- 


AverpacH on Napro.eon.—Berthold Auer- 
bach alludes as follows to Louis Napoleon : 
“ The man who governs the French has often 
acted the lucky gambler. He has speculated 
on the stupidity and the baseness of men, and 
has won, On the stupidity and baseness of the 
Germans he has also speculated ; has hoped to 
find men foolish and vile enough to take his 
part. But what had he to experience ? He has 
already helped us to victory, the most beautiful 
and indestructible! ‘The wicked one was going 
to briag us a curse, and he has brought us a 
blessing already. 

“There is no more a North Germany and a 
South Germany ! there is notbiug but # waited 
Germany! We no more allow ourselves to be 
torn asunder, so as to be nvthing, atid to be con- 
sidered ag nothing in our disunion. ‘fhe French 
have an immortal dauce; they call it the egn- 
¢an. ‘The war dance to which Napoleon now, 
plays the fiddle is the war cancan. 
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The Change in our Name. 

It will beseen that we have this week chang: 
ed the name of this paper from New Era to 
New Narionat Era. This change is made 
mainly, because there are so many | ewspapers 
ia the country bearing the same Paine. The ad 


dition to our title is, however, hiv |y appropri- 
ate, and the new name more cler.sy describes 
the true character of our journal, The field 


of our labors is as wide as the limits of the pa- 
tion ; it is our aim to speak to and for the peo- 





N EW NATION AL ERA. | May the Republican Party rely up- 





on the Undivided Culored Vote! 


cell 


| The Northern Democracy was never more 
| the natural and anfailing ally of slavery, than 
| colored voters ate of the Republican party, and 
yet, whetber it shall or shall not receive the un- 
divided vote of colored citizens, in some meas- 
| are depends upon the wisdom and activity of its 
‘leaders. The question is one of immense im- 
| portance. The oyerthrow of the Republican 
party—or, what would probably amount to the 
| same thing, the defeat of its candidates fur Con- 
gress,—would be the most deplorable event fur 
cur people that could happen to them. 

| There can be no doubt or question of one 
| thing, and that is, the vigilant, sagacious and 
leaders of the Demoratic party, not- 





! uetive 


| withstanding their affeeted contempt for negro | 


| voters in sme quarters, and their black and 
| bloody record toward the colored people of the 
country, slave and free, now bare their hope of 
vetting possession of the National Government 
upon the assumption that the Democratic party 
will share with the Republican party the col. 
ored vote. 

It is no part of wisdom to underestimate the 


importance ; but where the fate of liberty, jus- 
‘ice and good government depend, such a mis- 





ple of the whole land rather than of any par- 
ticular locality, aud to make the New NaTIONAL 


take is almost a crime. France to-day pays 
the heavy penalty of this unwisdum, aud the 


> ~~ 


power of an adversary even in contests ofsmaly | 





party, and for what candidates, they think 
best; and while we should deem it @ crime 
against the Government @ resort to’physical 
force to prevent or punish guch roting;-we can 
only conceive of a colored vote for Democrati> 
candidates as the act of one whé, while wear 
ing the outward semblance of a man, carries in 
his breast the heart of a spaniel, a cur—one 
who licks the foot that kicks him and the hand 
of him who chains bim; or as of a poor fvol, 
who does not know enough to go under shelter 
when it rains, or that knowing it, is too lazy 
and cowardly to do so. 
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Let My Children Do as I Have 
Done. 








| There are many hurtful errors afloat in the 
minds of the colored people of this country 
| Some of these have been generated and kept 
alive by our long years of slavery. Among 
such errors there are few which require a more 
complete exposure than the maxim quoted at 
the head of this article. With all its apparent 
wisdom and fairness, it is not eusy to fiud an 
utterance more false, unfeeling, or practically 
mischievous. As usually employed it strikes 
at the rvot of all progress, extinguishes all 
| hope for the race, makes our ignora ce, desti- 
tution and degradation perpetual—entails upon 
| our children the condition of their parents. 
| The maxim would be of some value if used 





Era a national journal in its truest and broad- | Republican party, may, when it is too late, live ' by the right men, and used with proper quali- 


est sense. 
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Read! Read! | 
Subscribe atonce. Remember the New Na-! 


TIonaL Era will be sent until November 24th | 


‘ 


for riety cents. Every week you wait you | 


loose one paper. | 

We call upon our friends everywhere to in- | 
terest themselves in procuring and forwarding 
subscriptions to the Nrw National Era. A 
little effort of individuals in the localities where 
they reside can be made to aid us materially. 
Now is the time to make the effort, as the fa!! 
campaigns are approaching. 

We also want to be furnished with the names | 
of responsible parties to act as agents in any 


the States or Territories. ° 


I 


Address to Correspondents. 


Both to you and to our readers we would 
secure the largest advantage. This can only 
be accompiished by accuracy of detail and 
brevity of statement—a determination of all 
that each shall be heard. The country is large, 
the paper is small: to accommodate all, to hear 
from all, so that the New Natrionat Era may 
be traly national, each correspondent should 
say what he has to say in the fewest words pos- 
sible. Asa general rule, it were better to omit 
all elaborate description of geographical, topo. 
graphical, and climatic conditions of the locality 
from which you write. These can be learned 
from other sources. Omit “‘ that you have the 
honor to be a subscriber to your valuable, ably- 
conducted, influential, widely-circulated, cele- 
brated, powerful journal,” or other like high- 
sounding praise. Nothing is so convincing as 
facts. Truth needs no exaggeration. Give us 
your own proper name aud the name of the 
post office, county, and State. Write plainly 
‘Lhose who send us subscribers will have first 
attention. All communications intended for 
publication must be directed to Freprrick 
Dovetass, Editor of the “New Nationat Era,” 
Washington, D. C. 





Campaign New National Era—50 
Cents. 


The great importance which attaches to the 
result of the approaching Congressional elec- 
tions, makes it desirable tbat the New Nationa. 
Era should have as wide a circulation ss possi- 
ble; we have therefore determined to offer this 
paper to subscribers from this time until the 
24:b of November next for fifty cents. 

Those who send on their subscriptions 
promptly will there ore receive the paper near!) 
fuur months for half a dollar. 

Subscribe at once; remember you get one 
copy less for every weck you delay. 

nipntaigiiaaaaien 
TO COMMITTEES AND CAMPAIGN 
CLUBS. 


We furnish the New Nationa Fra to Re- 
publican Executive Committees and Campaign 
Clubs at $20 per thousand copies. In many 
localities a more effective campaign document 
cannot be circulated. 

a, 
Subscription Price of the New Na- 
ticnal Era. 





PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCP, 





1 copy one year....... fie reedanes $2 50 
1 copy gx months.................. 1 25 
1 copy three months................ 65 
5 copiesone year................ ... 10 00 
5 copies six months................- 5 5t 
LL GOREED ORD FORT. 0 ic cer ccrceveccece 20 00 
10 copies six months..............0.: 10 % 





Do not delay subscribing. If it is not con- 
venient to subscribe for a year, send ¢1.25 fo: 
six months, If it cost a little personal sacri 
fice the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Offic 
Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts. 

At PostMasTERS ARE OBLIGED TO REGISTFR 
LETTERS WHENEVER REQUESTED TO DO so. 

The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 

Address— 

Publishers New National Era, 
Lock Box No. 31, 


Washington, D C. 
a 


The Union Congressional Republi- 
can Executive Committee. 


The organization of the Union Congressiona) 
Republican Executive Cc mmittee is as follows. 
Republican papers throughout the country wil 
aid the good cause by copying the list of the 
officers of the committee : 


Hon. Henry Wixson, Chairman, 
Hon. Jas. H. Pratt, Jr., Secretary, 
Hon. Simon Cameron, 

Hon. ZacuariaH CHANDLER, 

Hon. B. F. R 


. Rice, 
Hon. Frep. A. Sawyer, 


How. Joun A. L Gan, 

Hon. Joun H. Ketcuam, 

How. Aaron A. SanGent, 

C.noneL J, H. CLlexpenisG, Ass't Secretary, 

Wituiam 8. Hustineton, Treasurer, 

All communications should he addressed tc 
a Jas. H. Pratt, Jr., M. C., Washington, 

, ©. 


— 

Sznp on Your Monty.—We receive a grea’ 
many letters, saying that several subscriber: 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon a: 
a certain uumber of subscribers are procured 
We keep no book of account with subscribers 
and cannot send any paper until the money i: 
received. Qur friends should send the names 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob 


tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part o 
the subscribers, 


SEs 
A Public Reception. 


It is arranged to give Hon. Enewzzre D 
Bassctr, United States Minister, a grand re 
ception. in Couper In-titute, New York, un the 
20th September. We have no doubt the occa 
sion wil. be mad» in al respects worthy of th. 
mar, of bis position and of tLe pi ominent gentle- 
men who have the matter ia churze. 





| careless 


The leaders of the Democratic party in the 
Southern States hold a decided advantage in 


several important particulars over those of the 
| Republican party. They are the former rich 


men of the South, and colored men respect riches. 
They own the land and mean to own it as long 


| as they ean, for they know that land is a power. 





to learn that it. has been over-confident and | fications. But these qualifications are seldom 


| present. The man who has done well himsel! 
| is one who ardently wishes bis children to do 
better. Il@ wishes moreover to help them to do 
| better than he, with his limited opportunities, 
| has been able todo. ‘ Let my children do as I 

have done’’ is the sentiment of those who be- 
| gan and remain at the lowest round of the lad. 
der of life, not of those who have ascended to 


They are the aucient raling class, aud retain | its honorable heights. The man who objected 


‘much of their former dignity. They are gen- | to duing anything for posterity on the ground 


tlemen in the Southern acceptation of that word, | that posterity had done nothing for him, is in 


and it is a part of the negro’s characier to hold 
genutem a in unreserved respect. None of 
what are contemptuously called the “poor white 


| trash’’ can gain the confidence of the colored 


man as against the true Southern gentlemen, 
for the latter is considered a man of honor, and 


it is believed he will do precisely as he says. 


Chen, too, the negro and these master-spirits 
of the Sonth, are acquainted with each other. 
They are related to each other not only as former 
master and slave. but they are now related 
to each other as employers and employees. 
They understand each other. The negro moth- 
er has often furnished the milk that supported 
the infant life of your Democratic aristocrat. 
impressions made by slavery, do not die out in 
aduay. An instant may snap the chain, but an 
age may not efface the mark it leaves on the 
soul. The same old haughtiness brings back 
the same old servility, and the same old asser- 
tion of power, will in some degree bring back 
the same submission. Itis not unreasonable 
to expect that these advantages will be readily 
perceived and acted upon in the mighty strug- 
gle for political power which will pervade the 
country up to the next Presidential election. 


Ilungry for power, eager to get possession 
of the Government which they could not des- 
troy cither by treachery, sword, or fire, they 
will bring into vigorous exercise all the skill, 
craft. and power of which they are masters. 
The negro is Jandless; he will be offered the 
use of land. The negro has a large fumily and 
is poor; he will be offered money. The negro 
is at. object of aversion ard contempt in the 
eyes of the ‘‘poor white trash;’’ be will be 
ireated with well-affected respect by the former 
rulers and master spirits of the South. The 
ueyr» lives in personal peril ; these Democratic 
lead--rs will promise him protection and safety. 
| The negro, like other men, is am} itious, and 
often thinks bimself qualified for offices to the 
duties of which he is unequal; he will be 
prov ised office. Ignorance is easily flattered, 
and jar ignorance will be duly flattered. Igvor- 
ance easily gruws suspicions, and our suspicions 
will be directed against our friends. Already 
they are asking tiie colored men of the South, 
with well-affected compassion, What have thr 
Re; ubiican party done for yeu? What evi- 
dence do they give that they ure more friend|y 
to you than we are? They have given you the 
ballot—but why? Simply to get themselves 
continued in power. Why do they not clect 
colored men to office in some measure propor- 
tion ate to their numbers? They affect to be 
your friends—why don’t they invite you to 
their houses ? 

Now, unfair and unjnst as all this is, it is 
stil; uosafe to deny its possible effect. The 
virtue of our people may be great, but we are 
not beyond the reach of temptation. We are 
firmly united to the Republivan party, but we 
are not beyond the power of suspicion and dis- 
affection. Men are men, and colored men are 
no more than men. Though every man may 
no: have his price, some men have. If the 
culored man is grateful for favors that are past, 
be is equaliy grateful for favors to come. If 
Wisster could fall and Srwarp disavow the 
hivher law for the sake of office. colored men 
ought not to be expected to manifest a stronger 
virtue. No people were ever in a condition 
netter calculated to lead them to accept show 
for substance. 

Besides, the means of promoting disaffection 
towards the Republican party are not wanting. 
No large political party can exist—certainly 
none can be saccessful—without having within 
it a considerable number of knaves and fools 
‘hough the Republican party is in the main 
-ound-headed and sound-hearted, it has men in 
it who do many foolish and knavish things. 
Adroit, wary, unscrupulous men know how to 
‘asten upon a party the sins of its individual 
members, and none know this art better than 
the Democratic leaders. 

We warn our Republican friends not to be 
over-confident. The colored Democratic asso- 
ciation formed (very appropriately) in Zion 
church, Baltimore, a few nights ago, will not 
stand alone. Where that is there is more, 

Almost every Republican you meet will tell 
you that the vote of the colored men will be 
solid with the Republicans. They apprehend 
no danger and adopt no precautions. The ne- 
gro, they say, is grateful; he has a good mem- 
ory; he knows his friends, and equally well 
knows his enemies, and that he may be per- 
fectly relied upon at the ballot-box to make a 
wise discrimination. 

We are not disposed to decline any honest 
and properly earned compliment to our race, 
ind we sincerely wish this compliment to the 
intelligence, wisdom and integrity of the col- 
wed people were more fully deserved. To a 
vast pumber of them it is only a moderate and 
vell-meritedcompliment. The mass of colored 
voters will, we have no doubt, in the Fall elec 
ions, aod in all elections in which they may 
take part, for years to come, be found on the 
side of the Republican party—the perry of 
justice, freedom, and progress. But this is not 
enough. We want the whole colored vote. It 
1a8 Do business elsewhere than in the Hepub- 
‘can party, and it will be in large measure due 
o the over-confidence of Republicans, and to 
heir consequent failure to use the proper 
ueans, if any considerable part of the culured 
vote finds its way to the Democratic side. 

We are not apologizing fur any colored man 
who shall vote the Democratic ticket. While 
we r.s,ect the right of men to vote with what 





the same error. 

What would have been the moral, intellectual, 
and physical condition of mankind but for the 
labors and sacrifices and sufferings of the gene- 
rations which have preceded us in the silent 
march of time? Ungrateful accuser of the 
past! Who but the dead planted the noble 
trees, the wholesome fruit of which we are to- 
day the fortunate partakers? Who laid the 
foundations and built the walls of the houses 
that shelter and protect us from the elements? 
Who graded in sweat and toil the smooth roads 
on which we travel, opened to us the crystal 
fountains at which we drink and slake our 
thirst? Who framed the great laws of right 
and justice by which we are protected in person 
and property? Who suffered martyrdoms and 
all manner of torture that they might wrest 
from iron hearted power and vengeful bigotry 
the precious and priceless freedom of thought 
we now enjoy? These are self-answering ques- 
tions. They tell us of good men working not 
only for their own times and their own genera- 
tions, but for all times and all generations. 
They tell us that we to-day stand upon the 
shoulders of the men of the past ; and if to-day 
we stand higher than they, und have a broader 
and clearer range of vision, it is because they 
lived and wrought before us. They tell us also, 
in eloquence silent as the stars, but impressive 
as the thunder, that what they have done for 
us we must do for our children. Man is noth- 
ing without a future. The world is traly a 
howling wi'derness to him who sees for his 
children only the actual condition of himself. 
A better day coming, is the natural stay and 
support of man under the burd+ns of the day 
already come. 

In the dark and terrible days of slavery our 
people had no future. A child born into the 
world brought no joy. Only another candi- 
date for the auction-block—only another victim 
for the lash and chain. All is changed in the 
New Era now dawning upon us. In the birth 
of a buby now is the possible birth of a bless- 
ing. Our parents may now lovk into the sable 
races of their children not with sadness and 
rears, but with gladness aud hope, ant see in 
their future improvement the elevation and 
happiness ef a people so long the : iserable 
outcasts of the world. 

‘Let my children do as 1 have done.” 
Never! Yuu have done without educativn, 
without comfort, without refinement, withont 
knowled:e, without leisure, without a thousand 
things needed to human happiness. This is no 
reason that your children should do without 
any of them, or that anybody else should. You 
bave lived in a hut; that is no reason why 
sour child should not live ina mansion. You 
have owned no land, and have touched tie 
very depths of helpless poverty; that is no 
reason for your children’s doing the same and 
reaching the same condition. Our motto 
should rather be, let my children‘do incompar 
ably better than I have done; and what we 
can do as ;,arents to help them onward and up- 
ward shall be done. 





Hon. E. D. Bassett. 





This distinguished gentleman, who, since the 
beginning of General Grant’s administration. 
has Leen silently pursuing the duties of his 
high office as minister to Hayti, is now at his 
home in this country, on leave. A few wecks 
of our bracing air will doubtless be of service 
to Mr. Bassett, though, judging from his ap- 
pearance, we must say that tropical airs and 
diplomatic labors have dealt tenderly with him. 
He seems broader and stronger in body and 
correspondingly enlarged in spirit and manner. 
He has been breathing the air of a country 
where colored peopleare entirely free and have 
long borne rule—a people who have won liberty 
by their own heroic valor, and have preserved 
it by their patriotism and their wisdom. The 
moral atmosphere of such a country is ever 
friendly to the growth of manly dignity, and 
we are not surprised to see its influence upon 
our respected minister. Oue of the evils en- 
tailed upon colored men by slavery is a certain 
cowardly and servile bearing in the presence of 
white men. A colored man, no matter how 
learned and able, does not entirely divest himself 
from this feeling ; but the sooner we outgrow 
it the better. To err the other way, however, 
is still more reprehensible. There is a manly 
bearing, as free from insoleace and vanity on 
the one hand as from fawning and servility on 
the other—the oucgrowth of conscious freedom 
and power—which is proper to all men, and 
especially to those representing a great nation 
like ours to the outside world. 

Mr. Bassett is the first colored man appoin- 
ted by the American Government to any for 
eign mission. His appointment wasa national 
event—a marked and striking manifestation ot 
the radical change of American sentiment and 
pulicy wrought out by the successful suppres- 
sion of a slaveholding rebellion. He represents 
two nations in one aud a new dispensation be- 
side. Asa people, we feel in his career the 
deepest interest. His success, is our suecess, 
and bis failure would deeply affect us. It is on 
this account that we avail ourselves of his pres- 
ence in this country to say 4 friendly word of 
of bim. 

We deal in no empty compliment, but render 
honor only where honor isdue, when we say, 
that the colured people of this country have 
no reason to be ashamed of Mr. Basserr, aod 
many reasons to be proud of him. He bas ua- 
doubtedly discharged the duties of his office in 
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a@ manner which reflects credit pom bimeelf, 
his color and his country. He took the office 
of Mipister to Hayti when that country was 
the-scene of wild commotion. Society there 
wat rent asundet into hostile armies, and the 
blood of the nation was oozing everywhere 
from ghastly wounds. Diplomatic relations 
with such acountry, at such & time, had few 
attractions. There are few places aff.rding a 
better chai-ce cf making mistakes and getting 
into troubles of all kinds. A still tongue, ao 
even tempen a well-balanced jadgment are need 
ed in such place. Yet even these will tail uan- 
less coupled with vigilance and industry. So 
far as an outsider can judge, and we may say, 
so far as we are informed, Mr. Bassett has well 
answered ali the requirements of the situation. 
Ilis career as a foreign Minister har been a de 
cided success. He has vindicated the wisdom 
of General Grant, in making the appointment 
and the wisdom of the Senate io confirming it. 
We cordially greet him in the columns of the 
New Nationa Era and wish him. in the name 
of our peuple, a success in his future diplomatic 
carecr, eqnal to that of his past. 





A Sign of Peace. 





The mighty flood of glittering steel which 
threatens Paris has halted. Diplomacy, for a 
while at least, is to give panse to the horrid 


work of blood, and the heart of the world is. 


for the moment relieved a terrible pressure. 
American feeling toward the parties involved 
in this dreadful contest, has visibly changed, 
and very naturally. While the war was a war 
of Kings, American sympathy, outside of the 
Democratic, party was with Prussia and against 
Napo.ron, but now that NaPo.kon is conquer- 
ed and is a prisoner, and France is a Republic, 
our sympathy is for France more than for Ger- 
many. The words of Wititam, when he enter. 
ed the contest, that he fought against Napote- 
on, not France, won the admiration of all good 
men, who saw how the war was forced upon 
him by his Imperial foe, bat all this feeling will 
vanish if, like the tiger, having tasted blood, he 
goes on crushing human bodies, as if delighting 
in carnage. 

We have high hopes that this sudden pause 
in the storm of war, this halt of « victorious 
army, almost witbin striking distance of the 
grand oljectof its march, a halt evidently not 
caused by any probable danger of defeat, wil! 
lead to peace. Prussia drew her sword against 
a turbulent Empire, which was forever plot- 
ting against the peace of Europe and the world, 
the better to ensure ita own safety, but not only 
the Emperor, but the Empire, is gone. It has 
been swept away by a storm of its raising, and 
consumed by a fire of its own kindling. Prus- 
sia has now really no enemy before her, and the 
opportunity is now given her to set an example 
of wisdom, justice and magnanimity which 
shall make her name illustrious through all 
future generations of men. 


While however immediate peace is obviously 
desirable, and should be reached at almost any 
sacrifice or purchased at almost any price, 
Prussia has a right to compensation for the 
tremendous loss of blood and treasure to which 
she has been so wantonly subjected. A nation 
should be made to pay the penalty for wantonly 
disturbing the peace of the world. 

Upon this point, there is no dissenting voice 
in this country, except a few of that class of 
politicians who secretly encouraged the late 
rebellion in the interest of slavery. France 
should pay the whole bill and pay it gladly. A 
promise on her part todo so, would be a guar- 
antee of the Republic. While she refeses to 
do so she invites war, conquest, spoiliation, and 
mukes the Republic in a certain sense a contin 
uation of the Empire. 

The American people justly feel proud of the 
prompt and energetic words of Presideut Grant 

n the interest of peace and the new Republic. 
King Witiiam, though a King, may well give 
ear tothe American Republic in this instance. 
Extreme centempt and indifference to the march 
uf liberal opinions have often proved the ele 
ment of triumph to such opinions. A tremend 
ous volume of thought and jeeling in Germany. 
already sets in favor of a Republic, and it» 
hour to assert itself would not be retarded by 
uby irrational and cruel proceeding of the 
King towards France or any other Republic. 
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Across the Potomac. 








We mention the fact, less for its importance 
than for its novelty, we are now writing in 
the borders of Virginia. To our boys in blue 
and to ten thousand others, the soil of Virginia 
has lost its novelty and, perhaps, its sacredness. 
We are not sure that we feel quite so much im- 
pressed. by it as we should have been a dozen 
years ago. Yet it is but truth to say, that ow 
feelings are a good deal excited by the thought 
that we are really standing upon the “Old Vir- 
ginia shore.’’ As we look up to her blue Sep- 
tember sky and breathe the fresh airs from her 
distant mountains, we muy easily enough see 
why the great orator of New England, twenty 
years ago, gilded his eloquence by the rays of 
her “October sun.”” Old Virginia has her his- 
tory, and no American can be indifferent to the 
associations that cluster about her name. That 
we are here, pen in hand, with no sense of in- 
security, seems more like a dream than reality, 
when it is remembered that only a decade has 
past since this same State sent a requisition 
North for us, with a view to our being brought to 
the gallows with glorious old Joun Brown. 
At that time we had no thought of ever setting 
foot upon the soil of Old Virginia. Though 
upon any fair trial it would have been impussi- 
ble to have convicted us of the offense then 
alleged against us, we knew too much of the 
temper and spirit of those dark times to put 
ourselves within reach of old Virginia courts. 

But there is some illusion about the impres- 
sion made upon us by this State. We are not 
now in that same old Virginia of Jonn Brown 
memory. The land is the same, its fields and 
plains, its hills and valleys, its beautiful rivers 
and crystal streams, are all the same; but the 
State, as it . as, ‘‘to the mocker hath gone,’ 
and is a thing of the past. From the lofty 
summits of her mountains, bathed in softest 
blue, we may now look down upon a new Vir- 
ginia, with new people, vew spirit, new object, 
and new purpose—a new Virginia which will, 
we think, as far surpass the old dominion as 
mind surpasses muscle, or as light darkness. 

But here, in Vienna, near Falls Church and 
Fairfax Court House, we are only within the 
border of Virginia—and hence, should, per- 
haps, besilent about the State till we have 
traveled more and are better icfurmed. We 
are here but for aday, but this day has been 
full of observation and full of intersst. Our 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Sauussury, introduced us 
to several colored families, living on their land, 
as well as several white families of intelligence 
and respectability fromthe North. The latter 
having mostly come here since the war, ip the 
belief that these old worn out lands in Fairfax 
county, can and shall be brought back to some- 
thing of their primitive fertility. There are 
many evidences too that they will succeed. 
Those enterprising and industrious people seem 
very well pleased with their land and with their 
prospects. As a fruit-growing region this can 
bardly be surpassed. Every year fruit is be- 
coming more and more important as a crop, and 
these enterprising Northmen may well enough 
plant there orchards of choice fruits. They 
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readily grow and flourish here and the demand 
for them is certain to be ever increasing. 

Ae might have been expected the colored 
people, though free, an@ rejvicing in their free- 
dom, and would not @pon any account go back 
to their old condition of , despising the 
fiesh-pots of our modern Egypt, are yet in great 
destitation. They neither have land nor money 
They live in narrrow and imperfectly built 
shanties and their children are poorly clad and 
mostly running wild. An able bodied man, 
with a family of wife and four children, gets 
twelve dollars per month in summer and ten 
dollars in winter. Out of thig be must pay 
house rent of three dullars per month and feed 
and cloth his wife and children. How such 
people live isa mystery. Yet they do live and 
ure for the most exceedingly cheerful. I find 
uo school for colored children at Vienna, al 
though there are sixty colored children in the 
neighborhood who are of suitable age for at- 
tending school. 

Such destitution ehould not be permitted any- 
where in this favored lund—certainly not 
ulmost within sight of the National Capital, 
und we hope to hear speedily that a regular 
school is kept in Vienna for these colored chil- 
dren whose parents have by slavery been de- 
prived of the power to make provision for them. 
Among the few parents that we met we found 
ne lack of desire for education, and we are per- 
suaded that a large and flourishing school might 
easily be established here. 

This Sunday evening we addressed a crowded 
audience, convened at the instance of Captain 
SauLsBury, composed of both colored and 
white, upon their new relations and duties, and 
was listened to with attention and, we trust, 
with profit. 

It is evidently a new thing here to see a col- 
ored man reveived and treated as a gentleman 
in @ respectable white family, as we were at 
the house of our respected friend Sautssury. 
The fact makes an impression on the blacks 
about as marked as upon the whites. They 
plainly do not know what to do with s spectacle 
so novel. If our friend Captain Savtssury 
escapes censure for this day's work, the change 
in Old Virginia is more ra.ical and complete 
than we think at all probable. 

Should he, however, find himself persecuted 
by his Christian neighbors for his belief in the 
brotherhood of man, we need not counsel him 
to stand firm, for we know he will do that, and 
that other brave and generous men like himsel! 
in that community will stand firm with him. 
The colored people of Vienna are fortunate, we 
think, in having an adviser so intelligent and a 
friend so true as Captain SaunsBury. 











The Homestead and Railroad 
Land Policy. 





The capital in trade of the rebel democracy 
is all bogus, made up of fictitious or false en- 
tries and charges. If they were compelled to 
prove the correctness of their books they would 
be pronounced fraudulent bankrupts of the 
most koavish kind by all the courts. Most 
men know them to be so, and the people have 
annually rendered the verdict of fraudulent 
bankruptcy against them for ten years. One 
which goes far to make up the political capital 
of the rotten firm of ‘‘ Conservative, Democrat, 
Rebel & Co.’’ is their charge against the pres- 
ent pre-emption and railroad land grant policy 
of the country. One would suppose not only 
that the Republicans had invented this policy 
for the purpose of robbing the nation, but that 
they had actually either stole all the land- 
themselves or granted them to gigantic, grasp 
ing, unprincipled land monopvlies. That por- 
tion of this policy which granted a homestead 
from these lands to every man who will accept 
and occupy one hundred and sixty acres is sub- 
ject to equal abuse with the policy of granting 
aid to railroads running through them. Bur 
these grants are, if possible, a little the most 
bitterly assailed. And yet we are enabled to 
state that this doctrine originated with the 
Democratic party, and that Stepuen A. Dova- 
Las was its author. 

The Illinois Central Railroad obtained the first 
great subsidy. The Democratic Nationa! Con 
vention of 1860, whigh nominated Srepgen A. 
Dovatas for President, placed a plank in the 
Dvvatas National Democratic platform espe- 
cially pledging the Dovcias wing of the Dem- 
ocratic party to favor a gigantic land grant 
subsidy to the Pacific Railway. Its fourth 
resolution declares : 

“That one of the necessities of the age, in a 
military, commercial, and postal point of view, 
1g Speedy communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific States; and the Democratic party 
pledge such constitutional Government aid as 
will insure the construction of a railroad to the 
Pacific coast at the earliest practicable period."’ 

This platform was supported by the majority 
of the Democrats of Michigan and the entire 
North. But the Breckinridge Democrats were 
no better. Their national platform, in its lest 
plank, contained the same pledge 10 “use every 
means in their power to secure the passage of 
some bill to the extent of the constitutional 
authority of Congress for the construction of a 
Pacitic Railroad from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean at the earliest practicable 
moment.” 

While, therefore, it is clearly proved by the 
public record that the railroad land subsidy 
policy was a Demvcratic invention, it is equally 
clearly proved that the Republicans invented 
the theory and policy that the public iands be- 
long to the people, and should be given only to 
actual settlers. The Homestead Law, devoting 
all the public lands to the use and benefit of 
actual settlers, was a Republican measure, 
passd by a Republican Congress, over the veto 
of James Buchanan, Democratic President. 
This veto is dated June 22, 1860. In this veto, 
the Democratic President, representing the 
Democratic party, declares his objections, at 
great length, to reserving the public lands for 
actual settlers. He had previously vetoed the 
bill granting lands for Agricultural Colleges. 
He held that giving the lands to actual settlers 
is unconstitutional ; that they ought to be sold, 
as the Democrats had formerly done, to specu- 
lators, and whoever would buy. He said: “It 
is not, in my cpinion, expedient to proclaim to 
all the nations of the earth that whoever shall 
arrive in this country from a foreign shore, and 
declare h:s intention to become a citizen, shall 
receive a farm of one hundred and sixty acres, 
at a cost of twenty-five or twenty cents per 
acre, if he will only reside on it and cultivate 
it.’ This was the Democratic doctrine then ; 
and there is no proof to be found anywhere 
that it has ever changed. 

EE 
Behind the Times. 


‘On the 7th instant, a week after the capitu- 
lation of McMaunon's army of 120,000, the 
Montgomery (Ala.,) Masi, a rebel Democratic, 
and therefore a NaPo.eonic organ, made the 
following sage prediction : 

“The Prussian army is in great peril. Mec- 
Mahon and Bugaine are doubtless united by 
this time. Ao advance of their united forces 
must break through the gap between the King 
aud the Crown Prince.’ 

The editor of the Masi is evidently neither a 


prophet nor the son of a prophet, or else its 


hatred for Germans is stronger than its regard 
for truth. 


SEE 
Hon. Thos. Buwies, one of tue traest men in 
Congress, has been renomioated by acclamation 
from the 2d district of Arkansas. 


Hon. George W. McCrary, of Iowa. 


Among the many leading Republicans which 
the young State«f Iowa has produced, there 
are none who give greater promise of useful- 
ness io their country, judging from the rapid 
advancement which he bas made in securing the 
confidence and respect not only of his immedi- 
ate constituents, but of thousands of people of 
distant States, than the gentleman whose name 
heads this brief article. As one of the rising 
men of the country, we presume a brief sketch 
of his life and services to the Republican party 
will not prove uninteresting to the readers of 
the New Nationa Era. 

Mr. McCrary is one of the youagest mem 
hers of the Huuse, having been born in Evans 
ville, Indiana, August 29, 1835. There are six 
Representutives in Congress from Iowa. and the 
entire delegaiion is Republican. Out of these 
31x members but three have been renominated 
for the next Congress, and among these three 
is Mr. McCrary. The others will be succecded 
by new men, who have already been placed in 
nomination. The fact that he bas been so 
unan mously re endorsed by his constituents, 
who have thus said, ‘ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant,” 1s @ compliment which, while 
it was no dcubt well deserved, ix highly prized 
by him. 

Mr. McCrary is a@ self-made man. During 
his early childhvod his parents emigrated to 
the then distant Territory of Iowa, where 
schools were almost unknown. His parents 
were poor and unable to send him to distant 
schools, so that his education was obtained, as 
the education of most of our early western pio- 
neers, at odd hours during the day, and by 
fire-light during the long winter nights. Asa 
youth he manilested a laudable ambition to 
excel, and hence closely applied himself to his 
studies when he could withdraw himself from 
other duties. 

In 1854 he entered the law office of Judge 
Mixier, then practicing his profession in Keo- 
kuk, but now a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. At this time his per 
sonal appearance was not of the most gaiuly or 
prepossessing style, and hence other young men 
who had entered the profession were at first 
inclined to make sport of him, and to scout the 
idea of his ever becoming a lawyer of any 
eminence. But there was a calm, quiet dignity 
about him, and a big and generous heart at 
the bottom of it all, which soon drew around 
bim and made warm and devoted friends of 
those who were at first inclined to shun and 
make sport of him. At the expiration of two 
yeurs it was found that he had greatly distanced 
in his studies all those who had entered the 
lists with him, and in 1856 he graduated and 
at once stepped into a good practice. 


Eurly in life Mr. McCrary took a deep inte- 
rest in the political affairs of the country, 
though he did not come prominently before the 
people cf his State anti: 1856, during the Fre- 
mont campaign. Young and impulsive, witha 
heart which bled for the poor down-trodden 
people of the South, and foreseeing in the or- 
ganization of the Republican party a power 
which at no distant day must strike the fetters 
and manacles from the limbs of every slave in 
the land, he entered the campaign in behalf of 
Fremont and Dayton with great ardor and en- 
thusiasm. 

In the year following (1857,) when in the 
twenty-second year of his age, he was honored 
by the Republicans of his couaty with the nom- 
ination for representative in the Legislature, to 
which position he was elected by a handsome 
majority. Again, in 1861, be was elected to 
the State Senate for a term of four years by an 
increased majority, thus showing a rapidly 
growing confidence in his ability and integrity 
on the part of the people of his section of the 
State. In the Legislature, both as a member 
of the House and Senate, he at once tovk a 
leading position, and was the author and advo 
cate of many popular measures. 

While taking a deep and active intrest in 
the politcal «fairs of bis State aud the nation, 
he d.d not neglect his profession. At the time 
of his nomination to Congress, two years ago, 
he enjoyed a targe and lucrative practice, 
which yielded bim a much larger income than 
does his present salary. Of course, since his 
election to Cur.gress his time has been engrossed 
by the responsible duties which devolve upon 
him a8 a representative of the people, and Le 
has been compelled to give up a large portion 
of his practice. 

Ma. McCrary was elected as 2 member of 
the Forty-first Congress by a vote of 17,718 
against 12,705 cast fur his competitor. His 
ability as a lawyer and legislatur had preceded 
him to Washington, aod on the announcewent 
of the committees of the House it was fuund 
that Speaker Buaine had placed him on three 
of the most important ones of that body, viz: 
On the revision of the Laws of the United 
States, on Contested Elections and Naval Al- 
fairs. Ue showed himself a gkilled and efficient 
worker in these committee rooms, readily 
adapting himself to the routine business which 
they require, and at once cumprehendiug the 
important measures whieh came before them 
fur report or adjustment. Ile took a decided 
stand iu opposition to the Pacific Railroad and 
other land grants, contending that the public 
lands should be reserved for soldiers and actual 
settlers. Lle was very earnest in his advocacy 
of all measures relating to pensions and boun- 
ties—indeed of all measures which had in view 
the conferring of benefits and honors on the 
brave defenders of the Union in the late slave- 
holder's rebellion. The interests of the soldier 
was never confided to safer or abler hands. 


In personal appearance Mr. McCrary is one 
of the fiaest looking met in the House. He is 
of the medium height but of powerful frame, 
and weighs about one hundred and seventy 
pounds. He has an active, nervwus tempera- 
ment, and an organization capable of any 
amount of endurance. 
sesses a fine voice, and as a debater be has but 
few if any superiors in the House. He has al- 
ready attained a high and commanding position 
amung bis co laborers on the Republican side 
of the Llouse. His future is certainly a bright 
one, and we commend the Republicans of the 
lst Congressional District of Iowa, for the wis- 
dom they have shown in demanding his services 
for another term. 

pT 
Interesting Statement. 


Mr. Joun Q. Hopess, a colored man, (not as 
much colored as we cguld wish,) is a member 
of the Virginia Legislature from Princess Anne 
county. His grandparents and great grand- 
parents were born in that county, and have 
lived there through all the years of slavery ; 
but years ago his father, unable to submit to 
the exactions and persecutions of that dark re- 
gion, emigrated to the State of New York, and 
remained there till the war and the abolition of 
slavery. Like many others, since the Southern 
gates have been unlocked by the bayenet, Mr. 
Hopes returned from his Northero exile and 
fixed his residence in the land of his birth and 
aocestry. To-day he has the satisfaction of 
seeing his son representing in the Legialatare 
of the State the very district from which years 
ago he (the elder Honces) was driven from into 


exile. 
[eS 
Ir 1s stat-d that a “ Thaddeus Stevens” 


chair of naiural science is to Le \ouanded in the 
Lincola University of Missoul. 














As a speaker he pos- 
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Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee. 


Considerable feeling was manifested on the 
part of @ certain class of Government em- 
ployees in the Departments of this city when 
the Republican Congressional Committee sent 
out its circulars asking for contributions to be 
used in the present fallcampaign. The grumt - 
lers were pretty much confived to Democrats 
who have warmed themselves into position un- 
der the present administration, or who have 
been in office so long that they have actually 
come to believe that tae Government owes them 
them a living and could not get along for a day 
without their valuable services. ‘ihey were the 
vnes who howled the luudest over what they 
termed the fatal action of the Committee in 
presuming to state the amount which geatle- 
men should contribute—it was a direct insult 
to Government employees, and would raise such 
‘an opposition to the Committee as would result 
most disustrously to the party! Experience 
has shown just the contrary as the result. Mary 
of those whovat first questioned the riyht of the 
Committee to levy a stated tax on salaries for 
leyitimate political purposes have come forward 
and paid the amount, either to the Congres- 


sional Committee or into the treasury of their , 


respective State associations. And herein is 
seen the wisdom and foresight of the Committee 
in levying a stated tax; it has been the means 
of ar.using the employees of the Government 
to the importance of the impending contest 
and they have generally recognized their asso- 
ciations in this city, and are bard at work as 
auxiliaries or branches of the Congressional 
Committees. While these associations gene- 
rally have control of ail funds raised from their 
members, they are under the guidance and di- 
rection of the Congressional Committee, who 
have thus far conducted the campaign with ad- 
mirable wisdom and foresight, and uccomp- 
lished more actual and effective work than bas 
been accomplished in any previous Congres- 
sional caiwpaign in the same length of time. 
Those, therefore, who endeavored to stab the 
party which covtinues them in position by the 
clamor which they raised against the action of 
the Committee, and their refusal to contribute 
the small sum asked of them, can console them- 
selves with the fact that their efforts to distract 
or in anv Way interrupt the harmony of the 
party, or paralyze the efforts of the C-ngres- 
sional Committee, have signally failed. The 
prospects of the party throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the land were never 
brighter or of a more cheering character, and 
our majority in the wext Houserwill fall but 
Ves} , below what it is in the present 


House. 
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Compliment to Colored Men. 





In the course of an article warmly advocat- 
ing the doctrine that this is a white man’s coun- 
try, and should be governed by white men, the 
Meridian (Miss.) Gazette pays colored men the 
following left-handed compliment : 


‘‘In a solid white column there is strength, 
and age, and triumph too. What folly, then,to 
court the favor of ignorant uegroes any longer. 
Many of them have no idea of the meaning of 
a vote, or what will follow their voting this 
way orthat. They believe all the wicked false- 
hoods :avented for them by their raiical mas 
ters.”’ 


{t somehow happened that all through the 
rebellion, when they had no “ radical masters,” 
but only rebel owners, to advise them, these 
‘ignorant negroes’’ knew which was the side 
of the Government, which way led to freedom, 
and where their own interests were. In spite of 
the « forts of their rebel masters to deceive or 
force them to oppose the Union armies, they 
were true as steel to themselves and their coun- 
try. If they knew this, with all means of in- 
formation carefully excluded from them, with 
every effort to mislead them, and with nothing 
but their own judgment, intelligence, instinct, 
or whatever you may call it, to guide them 
where their interest was, and never once erred 
on the side of wrong, injustice, and oppression, 
we think that now, with five years of education, 
with the privilege of reading papers and listen- 
ing to speeches designed to enlighten them as 
to their rights and duties, they “know the 
meaning of a vote’’ quite as well as their 
rebel masters. We are very sure, tov, that 
they will deposit it in a way best calculated to 
perpetuate their new privileges, and to promote 
their general welfare. They are men, like as 
others, and will resent these scudied insults by 
those who have at last foand that they can’t 


use them. 
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Bombshell in the Rebel Camp. 








In one of his recent stump-speeches in South 
Carolina, M. C. Butter, a general in the rebel 
service, and now the candidate of the Refo:m- 
C ».82rvative Demooratic-Rebel party for Lieu- 
tenant Gcvernor of that State, made this bold 
declaration, which we find, together with the 
reply, in the Charleston Republican : 

“ When, a few days since, I visited the Capi- 
tal for the purpose of having my political disa- 
hilities removed, and called on that great soldier 
hero, Gen. Grant, did he say nay? Not at all. 
He said, go back home and veat Governor Scott, 
tor he is no Republicaao.” 

Feeling confident that this statement was a 
wilful falsehood, Hon. D. H. CuameBeavatn, 
Attorney General of the State, wrote to Gen. 
Grant inquiring if Butier’s statements were 
true. He promptly returned the following re- 
ply, which has made a terrible commotion in 
the rebel camp : 

I never used the language attributed to me 
by General Butler as stated above. I never 
opposed the re-election of Governor Scott, ner 
spoke disparagingly of him. On the contrary, 
I look upon the so called * Reform’? movement 
ia South Carolina only as a device to give the 
control of the State to the enemies of the pariy 
which bas supported me, and which supported 
our armies and maintained the Union. 

U. 3. Grant. 

Lone Brancu, N. J., August 22, 1370. 


Gen. URANT estimates the Reformers at their 
real value. He sees straight through their de- 
signs, and denounces the movement as an at- 
tempt of the rebel Democracy to get into power 
with a false name and under false pretences. 
It took away the last hope of the rebels to carry 
Sonth Carolina. 


—_—_—_—_—_———_—_—_—_—_—— 
Progress of the War. 


No battle has been fought since that at Se- 
dan, resulting in the capitulation of McMagon’'s 
army and the surrender of NaPoueon, and the 
Prassian advance upon Paris continues without 
interruption. Their different army corps were 
ordered to rendezvous in the vicinity of the 
French capital yesterday. They will then 
seise all railroad and other communications 
with the city, cut off all means of supply, and 
starve it into capitulation. Without.these 
means of supply, Paris cannot hold out many 
days; for it is said that all the railroads and 
rivers of the country would not havébeen suf- 
ficient to supply its 2,000,000 inhabitants for 
six wonthe if they had all beem used exclusively 
for that purpose. In the meantime, there is 
much talk and some prospect of peace. Whether 
there be terms agreed upon or not, the Pras- 
sian King will not risk the lives of his soldiers 
by assaults upon the city when he can so 8002 
starve it into submission. 


SSE 
Jos Parytine of every description done with 
promptness, and in the best style of the art, at 
the New Natronat Ena Steam Printing Estab- 





lishment. 
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Tie official population of Washington city 
has been ascertained to be 111,195. : 

Lady canvasser3 are soliciting subscribers 
in Ohio, for @ book entitld “The Ladies of the 
White House,” to be edited by Mrs. Laura C. 
Halloway. 

One of the results of Dr. Newman's eloquence 
aud logic before the Mormon saints is said to 
be appl oations for divorce by a large number of 
the women of Salt Lake City. 

Tae Jackson (Miss.) Plot thinks there will 
be no election for members of Congress in that 
State this year, as those elected « year ago will 
probably be admitted to Congress. 

A most disastrous fire occurred at Chicago 
last week, in which ten lives were lost and more 
than two and @ half millions of property de- 





stroyed. 

Gov. Holden of North Carolina, and his Aid, 
Gen. Stephen A. Douglas, have been prose- 
cuted for false imprisonment by the Ku-Kiux 
editor of the Raleigh Sentinel. 

Tue Irish of Enniskillen, Ireland, were so 
overcome with wrath by the news of Napoleon's 
surrender that they commenced an indiscrimi- 
nate assault on the Protestant residents of the 
place, and several were badly injured ! 

Joun Simmons, who recently died in Boston, | 
left one million four bundred thousand dollars 
to establish the Simmons Female College, for 
the purpose of giving young women a thor- 
oughly practical education. 


Lepru Roun, who has been appointed to | 
wablican Court of Paris at | 

° } 
in the | 





represent the Rey . 
Washington, played a prominent part 
revolution of 1848, and since its collapse bas | 
been an exile in England. 

Tne Republicans of Atlanta, Ga., have done | 
the handsome thing by giving Hon. Foster 
Blodget, Senator elect from that State, and a 
glorious Republican, a beautiful carriage and 
pair of horses eusting $2,550. 

Vermont held a State election last week for 
Governor, Legislature, &c. Of course every- 
thing is Republican, the Governor by 21,000 
majority and the Legislature almost unani- 
mously Republican. 

Tar New York Republican State Convention 
was held at Saratoga Wednesday week, and 
nominated Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, a lawyer 
of New York, for Governor by 2 vote of 258 to 
105 for Horace Greeley 


Tue New York Independent, more anxious 
to seem independent and sharp than to be just, 
has opened a vigorous war upon Gen. Grant 
for recalling Mr. Motley from England, attri- 
buting it to unworthy personal feeling. 

Tue strike of the Fall River spinners has 
continued several weeks, at a cost of half a 
million of dollars to the mill owners, and very 
near starvation to the operatives. Neither 
side gives any sign of yielding. 

Tue city election was held in Wilmington, 
Del., Tuesday week, and resulted in favor of a 
gain of one city officer by the Republicans and 
in their retaining control of the city govern- 
ment for another year. 

A Paris correspondent of the Cincinnagi 
Commercial says the reason the French Gov- 
ernment refused to permit Gen. Sheridan to go 
to the front is that it would establish a prece- 
dent that English officers would demand to 
follow. 

Tux True Georgian says Gen. Grant will be 
re-elected in 1872 by w larger majority than he 
received in 1868. No doubt of it; but the 
True Georgian won't contribute anything to 
that result until it lays aside its livery of *‘Con- 





| while ‘death on the negro,” 


Tue State of Indiana, having been for ten | 
years or so under Republican rule, is now aut | 
of debt. So the National Government will be | 
if contr lled for a few years more by the same 
party which has already paid $1,700,000,000 of 
the Democratic war debt. 








H. R. Tarsert, Esq., has been nominated | 
for Congress in the First District of Maryland, 
and the Cecil County (Eikton) Whrg says he 
is the very strongest candidate that could have | 
been selected—able and popular—and that he | 
can be elected. The question for the Republi- | 
cans to decide is, shall he or will they permit | 
a rebel Democrat to be chosen ? 


As the next Legislature of Louisiana will be 
required to elect a United States Senator ip 
place of Hon. J. 8S. Harris, one of the prese:t 
Republican Senators from that State, much in- 
terest is felt in the result of the Legislative | 
election to take place this fall. The term of 
Mr. Harris will expire on the 4th of March 
next. 3 


The New York World having objected to 
Mr. Greeley for Governor on the ground that | 
he is Opposed to hanging, and that some | 
murderers might therefore escupe, replies that 
though he don’t like banging, be shall execute | 
the law, and will not besitate to sigu the death 
w ut of that editor if he should be convict- | 


ed of a capital offence. 


Rear Admiral Stephen C. Rowan. who has 
just been appointed Vice-Admiral in place of 
Porter, promoted, is the same ex-officer who 
was in command of the Pacific squadron at | 


| the timeof the terrible Oneida disaster, and | s ’ : 
: aside theatrical nonsense, and conclude an im- 


who was so wonderfully economical that he re | 
fused to provide that ill-starred vessel with the | 
necessary boats until she arrived at a cheaper 
port. 


Tue rebel Democracy are beautifuly consis- 


tent. Their receut convention in Alabama, 
and fierce for a} 
white man’s party—have nominated for Gov- 
ernor Capt. Robert B. Lindsey, who is or was | 
in favor of all the Republican issues including 

negro equality, negro suffrage, the 14th and Lith | 
amendments, &c. They lay down a “white 
man's’ platform, and then take upa candidate 


who is pledged to “negro equality.’’ 
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What Roman Catholics Propose. 








A Roman Catholic priest of St. Louis thus 
insolently announces the purpose of the Papists 
in the United States : 


| 
| 
| 
“Only the Catholic Church can control the | 
fiery passions of the negro. With them to he | 
a Methodist vr a Baptist requires little else 
than a knowledge of the chants used in the 
service of these sects. There is scarcely a 
colored bawd in the city who is not a member of 
one or other of these sects. What they need 
is moral culture; not frenzied, uproarious | 
prayer, or the singing of stupid hymns. They 
must be taught the principles of religion ; they 
must be taken by the hand and led on the way 
to Heaven. Andthis instruction and guidance 
they prefer to receive from a white person, | 
owing to the knowledge they have of the su- 
periority of the white race in education. There 
is no need of our supplying them with colored 
priests, if the white ones already among them 
have the zeal to devote themselves actively and 
absolutely to the cause in which the venerable 
Brackmens labored so successfully.’’ 





While there is much truth in the complaint 
here made of the Protestant worship among | 
colored people, we do not see that the Catholics | 
would serve us any better than Protestants. 

It is true that what we want and must have, | 
or be blotted out from the world, is, as this 
priest tells us, ‘‘moral culture ;"’ but this will 
come as little from Catholics as from Protest- 
ants. 

These bigots, who modestly assume to be the 
only true Christians in this world, and who 
have just declared their great head perfect aud 
incapable of error, seem to forget a great many 





servativeism,”’ and decides to act with the Re- | 
publican party. 

A preaprvut calamity occurred at Tom’s 
River, N. J.,afewdays ago. As a large num- 
ber of pleasure seeking Sunday school children 
were crossing a bridge at that place it gave way, 
precipitating nearly a hundred of them, 
into the river. ‘Twelve of them were drowned. 

Tue Missouri Republican Convention was 
held ten days ago, and renominated Governor 
McClurg by a decided majority, whereupon the 
free traders bolted and nominated Gratz Brown 
for Governor. Tae rebel Democracy will give 
him their support. . 

Tur Raleigh (N. C.) Standard announces 
the death of Senator A. H. Galloway, of New 
Hanover county, of whom it speaks in the 
warmest terms, as he was one of the true men 
of that State, and had played a most prominent 
and honorable part in politics for the past few 
years. 

Tur London Times is severely denouncing 
Queen Victoria for the utter ind. fference she 
exhibits to the war waging under her very nose. 
While her neighbors are being slaughtered by 
the tens of thousands, she and her stupid son, 
the Prince of Wales, are off in Scotland seck- 
ing their own pleasure. 

‘Tux Decatur (Ala.) Reporter announces the 
death of Hon. A. J. Applegate, Lieutenant 


Governor of tke State, aud Hon. C. C. Crown, | 


the eloquent defender of the great cause of civil 
liberty. They were both able and patrivtic 

,, and an irreparable loss to the State and 
iv the Republican party. 

Tue Maryland Republicans claim with con 
siderable confidence that they can poll a ma- 
jority of votes in that State fur Congressmen 
this full, and they are working hard to prove 
they are right. We trust they may succeed, 


for uo State in the Union is cursed witha meaner | 


set of copperhead rebels. 
Every day something turns up to prove that 


Solomon was behind the times when he declar- | 
ei that there is nothing new under the sun. If | 


he had lived to see a meeting of copperhead 
colored men held in the rebel city of Baltimore 
h: wiu'd not have written that Proverb. Such 
a spectacle will be considered one of the won. 
ders of the age. 


Tue Marion (S.C.,) Real Estate Advertiser | 


contains an agonising appea. to the colored men 
of that State to vote the ‘‘Reform”’ rebel ticket 
in that State. Perhaps they will vote to re- 
sume their chains, but! we think not. That 
stupidity they will leave to Gov. Swans’ color- 
ed copperheads—a baker's dozen. 

A brutal outrage was committed in Bordeaux 
township, in North Carolina, a few days ago 
upon a colored girl only about twelve years 


old, named Tacker, by one Dr. A. W. Lathrop, | 
The brute was arrested and | 
compromised with the father who was subse- | 


a white ruffian. 


quently warned to leave the State by the Ku- 
Klux. 


Tue rebel Ku-Klux Democrats of North 
Carolit.a boldly boast of their intention to got 
rid of toe Republican Governor and Supreme 
Court of that State by impeachment at the next 
session of the Legislature. As they have a 
large majority in that bedy they can execute 
their threat. 

Gen. Trocuu seems to be coming down a 
peg- Only a few days ago he announced to the 
world and the rest of mankind, that, Paris was 
perfectly safe and in no danger from the Prus- 
sians. Next he had provisions to hold out 
three months, and now he announces that it 
will cost them a terrible sacrifice wo capture it. 
Probably it will, and we have no doubt the 
enemy expect to pay a good price for it. : 


. 


ber. 





things that it would be well for them to remem- 
It would be well for them to keep in mind ! 


| that there is quite as much morality, religion, | 


civilization, and prosperity in the United States, | 
England, and Prussta—all supposed to be Pro- 
testant countries—as in Mexico, Spain, and 
France, to say nothing of Italy and Austria. 
We think that by a little honest inquiry they 
will digcover that there is quite 4s much mo 

rality, and virtue, and honesty amongst Metho- 
dists and Baptists, that they make quite as 
good citizens, as amongst some persons brought 
up in the Romana Catholic faith. The statistics 
of crime in New York will show that very 
much the largest proportion of it is committed 
| by Roman Catholics. It would be but decent 
modesty in the Roman Catholic press and 
priests, therefore, tu be a little more discrimina- 
ting in their assaults upon Protestants. Iu 
France they have done all in their power to 
array the people against the Protestants of that 
country, denouncing them as traitors and Prus- 
sian spies, trusting to turn the war into a re- 
ligious crusade. The wonderful success of 
| Protestant Prussia, and the utter overthrow of 
| the French power, is all that has prevented an 


| indiscriminate slaughter of Protestants or their 


| expulsion from the Empire, as tie Huguenots 
| Once were by the same bigoted Power. 

















More Bad News for Copperheads. 





| overrun, and eesolate Prussia. 


| work for the next two months. 


| are elected. 





a 





years and years before they re. elled against the 
government they had filled-almost cvery posi- 
tion, high and low, in the gift of the President. 
They are the most greedy office hunters on the 
face of the earth, and A. H. Srepuans’ adimis- 
sion in hisAtlanta speech at the beginning of the 
war, that for sixty years the South had coutrol- 
led the Government, shows how successful they 
were in getting into office. The declaration, 
therefore; of the rebel Convention of Alabama 
could only have been intended for bamcombe. 
Of course they did not mean to cut off ail 
chances of office from their hungry adherents 





The French Republic and the 
War. 





Everybody with a love of justice in his head 
and the power to discriminate between right 
and wrong, admits that the war against Prus- 
sia was declared without a shadow of cause, 
avd that it was as wicked in its inception as 
it is bloody in its prosecution. Yet the new 
Republic has adopted this unjust, unnecessary, 
and wicked war; and, after declaring their 
purpose to prosecute it to the iitter end, ask 
Prussia, hecause Naro.gon is captured, to grant 
them peace, withdraw from their territory, 
abandon all they have gained, and not even 
demand indemnity for the past, nor security 
for the future. Though NapoLron, who begun 
the war, is a prisoner, the French people eagerly 
sustained him in his intended purpose to invade, 
When the re- 
publican leaders repudiate this Napoleonic war 
of aggression, and are willing enough to lay 


mediate honorable peace, the future of republi- 
ean France may be assured. But, if they in 


, Sist upon the insane folly of continuing an un- 


just aud causeless war, they are likely to be 
crushed even more speedily than the Ewperor 


‘was, and France may again be tormented by a 


monarchy. 





Alabama Republican Nomina- 

tions. 

The Alabama Republican State Convention, 
which met at Selma on the 31st ult., renomi- 
pated Gov. Wa. H. Samira for a second term, 
and nominated Hon. Prerce Burton for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. ForSecretary of State, Hon. 
Jas. T. Rapier; State Treasurer, Hon. Antuur 
Bincuam; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Ilon. N. B. Cem; and for Attorney Gen- 
eral, Hon. Josuva Moore were nominated for 
the other State offices. The convention was 
perfectly harmonious, and the Republican pa- 
pers of the State very warmly approve the 
action of the convention, and the Mobile Re- 
publican says; 


“We congratulate the Republicans of the 
Siate upon the splendid results of the delibera- 
tions of our State Convention at Selma. We 
knew that harmony would prevail in the con 
vention. We did not think that the perfect 
unanimity of sentiment would exist which was 
evidenced by the nomination of Gov. Sia:th by 
acclamation, without a disseuting voice, and 
without the necessity of a ballot.’’ 

* * * * *% 

‘“The members of the Republican party 
must now settle down to the hardest kind of 
Over-confi- 
dence may defeat us, especially in the State 
Legislature. The Democrats will exert every 
energy to obtain a majority of representatives 
in that body. We must place our best men in 
the field, and then see to it that our candidates 
All of the Ilouse of Represeata- 
tives are to be chosen in November. 

* * * * * * 

“The selection of the Hon. Pierce Burton 
by the convention for Lieutenant-Governor is a 
uiost happy choice. Mr. Burton as a member 
of the House of Representatives in the State 
Legislature was remarked for his great ability, 
solid worth, and honesty. He is editor of the 
Demopolis Republican, whose editorial col- 
umnos have always been conducted with fair- 
ness, moderation, and a true and disinterested 
devotion to Republicavism.”’ 





| FOR STATIONERY. 
Hovse or Representatives, U. S., 
Cierk’s Orrice, September 10, 1870. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at. 
this office until THURSDAY, October 13, 1870, 
at 12 o'clock M., for furnishing each of the tol- 
lowing articles of Stationery to the House of 
Representatives of the United States: 
76 reams white Quarto Post Paper, extra 
superfine, faint-lined. 
50 reams white Quarto Post Paper, extra 
superfine, ruled wide on all sides. 
150 reams white Commercial Note Paper, 
extra superfine, faint lined. 
100 reams white Commercial Note Paper, 
extra superfine, ruled wide on all 
sides. 


extra superfine, plain. 

40 reams Legal Cap Paper, white, commen 
ruling. 

40 reams legal Cap Paper, white, ruled 
wide. 

25 reams white Flat Cap Paper. 

50 reams Fancy Note Paper. 

200 reams soft Manilla Paper. 

800 reams Manilla Paper, 12x19 inches, flat, 
very tough and smooth, to weigh 
eleven pouuds per ream. 

500 reams Manilla Paper, 19x24inches, flat, 
very tough and smooth, to weigh 
twenty two pounds per ream. 

75,000 white thick adhesive Envelopes, 5}x3} 
inches. 

75,000 white thick adhesive Envelopes, 
inches. 

25,000 white thick adhesive Envelopes, 8x3} 


5}x34 





| 





| The Bureau of Statistics has just issued a 
| report which hits the Democrats hard in a 
| tender spot. This report shows that, under 
| President Grant’s true Republican administra- 
| tion, cur commerce has greatly revived, and the 
| country is becoming constanily more prosper- 
/ous. From this report we extract the following: 
| Exports of wheat, in 1869, 14,557,836, valued 
at $24,382,259. In 1870, 37,590,539 bushe's, 
valued at $47,213,945. Increase in wheat ex 
ports, in 1870 over 1869, over T'wenty-Three 
| Millions of bushets. Increase in value, nearly 
| Twenty-Tbree Millions of Dollars. 


} 
| 
| 


| valued at $6,820,719. In 1870, 1,392,115, valu- 
ed at $1,237,575. Decrease in number of 
, bushels over Five and Half Millions of bushels. 

Decrease in value, over Five and a Half Mil- 
| lions of dollars. This is accounted for by a 
| short crop. 

There was a decrease also in the value of coal 
exported of about Two-Thirds of a Million of 
dollars. 

| But the total exports of all kinds of bread- 
stuffs, in 1869, were 33,035,275 bushels, valued 
| at $35,394,340 ; and, in 1870, 53,327,450 bush- 
els, valued at $72,250,933. 
Thus the value of wheat, corn, and other 


, breadstuffs which we exported and sold to for- | 


eign countries in 1870 was more than double 
that of 1869. 


| SS 





Bad for Democrats. 





The following remarkable declaration forms 


Democratic party of Alabama, adopted by their 
recent State Convention : 


“That we are in favor of confiding the gov- 
ernment of the State to our own people, to men 
of known capacity and integrity, who accept 
office for the general good and do not seek offi- 
cial position for public plunder.”’ 


This would exclude not only every Democrat 
of Alabama, but every Southern Democrat from 
office. There has been no time since the race 
of Revolutionary patriots became extinct at the 
South, that a man has been found “to accept 
office for the public good,” nor is there now in all 
the Southern States a Democrat who does not 
* seek official position for public plunder,” if he 
seek it at all. And how many Democrats are 
there who do not seek ‘‘official position ?” For 





—_ 


Exports of corn, in 1869, 7,047,237 bushels, 


the fourth article in the platform of the rebel | 


inches. ; 
| 25,000 white thick adhesive Envelopes, 
inches. 


; 10,000 white thick adhesive Envelopes, :_ . 1} 


inches. 


40 reams white Commercial Note Paper, 








10,000 white thick adhesive Envelopes, 103. #3 | 


28,000 Fancy Envelopes. 
2 gross Congress Tie Envelopes. 
} 100,000 buff adhesive Envelopes, 7}x3} inches. 
40,000 buff adhesive Envelopes, 83x3} inches. 


inches. 
| 


ches. 
50 boxes ‘‘Owl’’ Pens. 
25 ‘Pickwick’’ Pens. 
25 boxes ‘*Falcon’’ Pens. 
1 gross Inkstands, assorted styles. 
1 gross 4-inch flat Inkstands. 
2 dozen genuine Arnold's Writing Fluid, 
quarts. 
2 dozen genuine Arnold’s Writing Fluid, 
pints. 
2 dozen genuine Arnold’s Writing Fluid, 
half-pints. 
1 dozen French Copying Ink, quarts. 
1 dozen French Copying Ink, pints. 
4 dozen best Black Ink, quarts, pints, and 
| half- pints. 
{ 





| 10 dozen Violet Writing Fluid, quarts, 
pints, half-pints, and 4-ounce. 

| 1 gross Rubber Penholders, No. 2. 

| 1 gross Rubber Penholders, No. 3. 


15 gross A. W. Faber’s Black Lead Pen- 


15 dozen A. W. Faber’s Carmine and Blue 
Pencils, hexagon. 
10 dozen Diaries for 1871. 
20 dozen best quality Mucilage. 
200 spools best quality Pink ‘Tape. 
30 dozen Pocket Knives, good qualities— 


| cils, No. 2, hexagon. 
} 
| 


500,000 buff Envelopes, not adhesive, 6}x3} in- | 








mmed, with pure white guin, or they will not 
e received: aud samples of all kinds of en- 


velopes must be submitted in such boxes as they | 


are to be delivered in. All white envelopes are 
to be delivered in boxes containing not over 260 
each. Boxes for buff envelopes to contuin not 


rigidly required to furnish articles fully equal to 
sample. = 
Proposals must be accompanied bythe names 


of sureties intended to be offered, and a bond in | 


the sum of $1,000 that parties will furnish such 
articles as may be awarded them. 

As required by law, preference will be given 
to productions of American industry, if equally | 
cheap and of as good quality; and all persons | 
making gs 600 to supply any class of articles | 
will state whether the same are the manufacture | 
of the United States. | 

The articles are to be delivered, free of any | 
charge for carriage, at the office of the Clerk of | 
the House of Representatives, on or before the | 
15th day of November, 1870. | 

Each proposal to be indorsed, ‘Proposals for | 
Stationery for the House of Representatives of | 
the United States,”’ and addressed to the under- | 
signed. 

Sufficient specimens of each class of articles 
proposed for must accompany the proposal, 
marked with the name of the bidder. 

The weight per ream of all writing papers, 
except fancy note paper, must be stated upon the 
sample. ‘ 

The person offering to furnish any class of ar- 
ticles at the lowest price, quality considered, will 
receive a contract for the same on executing a 
bond, with two or more sureties, satisfactory to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, for 
the performance of the same, under a forfeiture 
of twice the contract price in each case of fail- 
ure, which bond must be filed in the office of the 
said Clerk within ten days after the proposals 
have been opened and the result declared. 

EDW'D McPHERSON, 


Clerk of the House of Kepresentatives. 
sepl5-5t 


PRANG’S CHROMOs. 
PORTRAIT OF SENATOR REVELS, 


Executed in exact imitation of an Oil Paint- 
ing, and hardly to be distinguished 
from it. 
Will be send free by mail on receipt of $3, by 
L. PRANG & CO., 


aug25-4t* Boston, Mass. 





ann 


FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
THE SENATH. 


Term exp’s. erin exp’s. 
Alabama. Missourt. 

Willard Warner.............. 1871 jCharles D. Drake............1873 
George E. Spencer..........- 1873 !Carl Schurv.........06.:sss00008 1875 
Arkansas, } Nebraska, 

Alex. Mci onald...........06 1871 John M. Thayer............ 1871 
Benjamin F. Rice...........1873, Thomas W. Tipton.......... 1875 

California, Nevada 
Cornelius Cole.........0-.++0 1873| James W. Nye................ 1873 
Kugene Casserly*®.........-+. 1875, William M. Stewart......... 1875 
Connecticut. New Hampshire. 
Orris 8. Ferry.........00..e00 187: | Aaron MM. Cragin........... .1871 
Wm. A. Backingham....... 157° | James W. Patterson.........1873 
Delaware. New Jersey. 
Willard Saulsbury*......... 1871 Alexander @. Cattéll.......147) 














--- 1875) John P. Siucktan’.. 
New Yo. 
.-- 1878 Roscoe Conkling. 


Thomas F. Bayard*... 
Florida. 
Thomas W. Osborn 


Abijah Gilbert.............006 1875 Reuben +. Fentan.......... 1878 
Georgia. North Carolina, 
(Vacancy)...cccccccccecccrerers —— Joseph C. Abbott.............1871 
John Pool.....,... etenaevsecetl 147% 
Illinois. Ohio. 
Richard Yates...........+..++ 1871 John Sherman................ 1873 


Lyman Trumbull ..........1878 Allen G. Thurman*......... 1876 





indiana. H Oregon. 
Oliver P. Morton.......+..++ 1875|Geo. H. Willians............1871 
Daniel D. Pratt............00 1575! Henry W. Vorbert............1873 
Towa. | Pennsylvania. 
J. B. Howell.,.......0-s0008 oe 1871| Simon Cameron.............. 14873 
James Harlan...........0.0 1874| John Scott............00--seee8 love 
Kansas. Rhode Island. 
Edmund G. Ross...........187]}Henry B. Anuthony.......... 1871 
Samuel C. Pomeroy......... 1873, William Sprague............ 1875 
rentucky. South Carolina, 
Thomas C, McCreery*...... 1871 Thos. J. Robertson.......... 1871 
Garrett Davis*...............1875 Fred’k A. cawyef..........., 1s73 
Louisiana. j Tennessee. 

John S. Uarris................18°1 Joseph 8. Fowler............ 1871 
Wm. Pitt Kellogg........... 1873’ Wm. G. Brownlow........... 1875 
Maine. Texas. 

Lot M. Morrill.s.....00....00 1870, Morgan C. Mamiiton...... — 
Haunibal Halin........... 1876 J. W. Fianagan............00 — 
Maryland. Vermont. 

George Vickers™,........000 1873, Justin 8. M orriil............ 1873 
Wm. C. Hamilton*..........187 Geo, F. Edmunds............ 1875 

Massachusetts Virginia. 
Henry Wilson...............-.4871) John F. Lewis.....60......——= 
Charles Sumnetr......’..00001875 John W. Johnston .......... — 
Michigan, West Virginia. 

Jacob M. Howard..........4 1871, Waitman T. Willey......... 1871 
Zachariah Chandler........1874 Arthur I, Boreman.......... 1875 
Minnesota. Wisconsin. 
(Vacant)... ...cccee seseseesecee | Timothy O. Howe............1873 
Alexander Ramsey ........ 1876, Matt. HU. Carpenter......... 1875 

Missrssippr. 
Adelbert Ames.........0:+0+ 1875 
Uiram R. Revels............ 1871 
Republicans, ...; *Democrats, .... Vacancies,... A full 


Senate would contain 74 members. 
The Senators el ct from Georgia have not been winitted to 
their seats, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Alabama, 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
3—Robert H. Heflin. 


New Jersey. 
1—William Moore. 
2—Charles Haight.* 
8—John T. Bird.* 


4—UCharles Hays, 4—John Hill. 
5—Peter M. Dox.* 5—Orestes Clevela: (.* 
6—William C. Sherrod.* New York. 


1—Ilenry A. Keeves.* 
2—Johu @. Shumaker,* 
38—Henry W. Slucum.* 
4—John Fox.* 
56—Jobn Morrissey.* 
6—samuel 8. Cox * 
7—Harvey C. Calkin,* 
&—James Brooks,* 
9—Fervando Wood.* 
10—Clarkson N. Potter.* 
11—Chas. H. Van Wyck, 
1z—Juhn H. Ketcham. 
13—Johu A. Griawold.* 


Arkansas. 
1—Logan H. Rovts. | 
2—Anthony A.C, Rogers.* { 
3-—-Thomas Boles. 

California. 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson.* 

Connecticut, 
1—Julius L. Strong. 
2—Stephen W. Keliogg. 
38—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William HM. Barnum.* 


Delaware. 14—stephen L. Mayhem.* 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* lo—Advipbus H. Tanner. 
Florida. 16—Orange Ferriss. 
Charles M. Hamilton, 17—Wiiliam A. Wheeler. 
Georgia. 18—Stephen rantord. 
( Vacancy) 19—Charles Knapp. 
20—Addison H. Laflin. 
| 21—Aljex. H. Bailey 
| 22—Joha U. Churchill. 
Lliinois. | 2s—-Dennis Me arthy. 


24—George W. Cowles. 
| 25—William H. Kelsey. 
| 26—Giles W. Liotchkiss 
| 27—Hamilton Ward 
| 28——Nowh Davia, jr 
| 290—Joun Fisher. 
30—David 8. Bennett 
3l—vo ter sheidon. 
North Carolina. 
1--Clinton L. Cobb 


At Large—John A. Logan. 
1—Norman B. Judd. 
2—Jvhn F. Farnsworth 
3—H. C. Burchard, 
4—John B. tiawley. 
6—Ebon C. Ingersull. 
6—burton C. Cook. 
7—Jesse H: Moore. 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. 
9—Thompson W. Mc neely.* 





10—Albert G. Burr.* 2—Vacant. 
11—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 8—Oliver H. Dockery. 
12—Jobn B. tay. 4—(Resigned.) 


5b—israei G. Lash 
6—Francis E. shober.* 
7A. H. Jones. 

Ohio. 
1--Peter W. strader.* 
2--Job E. stevenson. 
3—RKobert vu. Schenck. 
4—Wilham Lawrence. 
5—William Mungen.* 
6—Johu A. Swnitia. 
i—James J Winans. 
8—Jonn Beatty. 
9—Edw, F. Dickinsou.* 

10—E. D. Peck. 
l1l—Johnu T. Wilson. 
12—Phil. Van Trump * 
13—George W. Morgan.* 
14—Martin Welker. 
16—Elixkim H. Moore. 
16—Jobn A. Bingham. 


| 
| 
1é—John M. Crebs.* | 
Indiana. | 
1—Ww. E. Niblack.* | 
“—Michael ©. Kerr.* 
3—Wim. 8. Helman.* | 
4—Gieo. W. Jalian. 
5—John Coburn. 
6—Vaniel W. Voorhees.* 
7—Godl. ve &. Orth. 


. Tyner. 
9—John P. ©. Shanks. 
10—Wim. Williams, 
11—Jasper Packard. 
Iowa, 
1—George W. MoCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 
3—Win. B. Allison. 
4—Wm. Loughridge. 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 
6—Chariles Pomeroy. 


Kansas. 17—Jacob A. Ainbler. 
1—Sidney Clarke. | 18—William H. Upson, 

Kentucky ly—James A. Garfield. 
1—Lawreuce 8. Trimble.* Oregon. 
2—wm. M. Sweeney. * | 1—Joseph S. Smith.” 
3—Joseph H. Lewi«. fennsylvania. 


1—samuel J. Kaudall.* 
2-—Charles O'’Neiil. 
$—Leouard Myers. 
4—William D, Kelley. 
5—C. N. Taywr, 
6—John D. stiles.* 


4—J. Proctor Kuott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones.* 
7j—James B. Beck.* 
8—George M. Adams.* 
9—John M. Rice.* 


Jenitiana. 7—Wash. Townsend. 

1—-Vacant, s—J. Lawrence Getz.* 

2—Lewis A. Sheldon, 9—Oliver J. Dickey, 

$—Vacant, 10—Henry L. Cake. 

4—Juseph P. Newsham, M—Paniel M. Van Auken.* 

5—Wacant. 12—George W. Wouodward.* 
Maine. 13—Ulysses Mercur, 


la—Jobnu B. Packer. 
15—Richard J. Haldeman.* 
ld—John Vessna. 
17—Daunie] J. Morre}). 
18—Wn. H. Armstron 
19—Glenni W. Boofieid. 


1—John Lyuch. 
2—samuel P. Morrill 
3—James G. Blaine 
4—John A. Peters. 
56—Eugeuve Hale. 
Maryland. 





20—Caivin W. Gilfillan. 
21—John Covode, 
a2—Janies s. Negley. 
23—Darwin Phelps, 
24— Joseph B, Donley. 
Rhode Island. 
1—Thomus A, Jenckes. 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 


1--Samuel Hambleton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4— Patrick Hamill.* 
6—Frederick S8tone.* 
Massachusetts. 
James Buffington. 
2-—-Oakes Ames. 








} 
| 


Rodger’s, Wostenholm’s, Crooks’ and | 


best American manufacture. 
15 dozen Shears and Scissors. 
6 dozen Paper Weights. 
12 dozen Portemonnaies, various kinds. 
10 dozen packs Visiting Cards, fine quali- 
ty, in boxes. 
75 gross Rubber Bands and Rings. 
5 great gross very small Rubber Rings. 
10 pounds Erasing Rubber. 
3,000 pounds hard and soft Twine, various 
sizes. 
10 dozen Papeteries, 
8,000 McGill’s Paper Fasteners. 
6 dozen Scrap Books. 
1 dozen Letter Books for Copying Presses. 
6 dozen Shipman’s Letter Files. 
100 Ready Writing Tablets. 
6 dozen Sponge Cups. 
6 dozen Sponges. 
16 , tte Penhoiders. 
2 dozen Blank Records, cap. 
10 = Blank Memorandums, various 





| 

| 8. 

6 dozen Ked Ink. , 
5 dozen Rulers. 


500 sheets Parchment, 16x22. 
The adhesive Envelopes must be extra well 








3—Uinery Twitchell. al South Carolina. 
4—Samuel Hooper. 1—(Resigned.) 
6—Benjamin F. Butler. 2—U. ©. Bowen. 


3—~Solomon L. Hoge. 
4—A. B. Wallace, 
Tennessee. 
1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—Horace Maynard. 
3—Wilham B. stokes. 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
5—William F. Prosser. 
6—Samuel M. Arneil. 
7—Isaac R. Mawkins. 
8—William J. smith. 


Tenas. 
1—G. W. Whitmore. 
2~—J. C. Conner. 
3—~Wil iam T. Olark. 
— Degener. 


ermont, 
1—Chas, W. Willard. 
2—Luke P. Poland. 
3—Worthington C. Smith. 


6—Nathaniel P, Banks. 
7—ieorge M. Brooks. 
8—George F. Hoar. 
t—Wm, B. Washbura. 
10—Henry L. Dawes. 
Michigan. 
1—Fernando ©. Beaman. 
2—Wm. L, Stoughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
5—Omer D. Oonger. 
6—Randolph strickland. 
Minnesota 
1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Kugene M. Wilson.* 
Mississippi. 
1—George KE, Harris, 
2—J. L. Morphis, 
3—H, W. Barry, 
4—George C. McKee, 


: Virginia. 
5—L. W. Perce. 1—Rie yi a 

Missouri. 2—James H. Platt, Jr. 
1—Krastus Wells.* 3—Charles H. Porter. 


4—George W. Booker. 
5—Robert 8 Ridgway. 
6—William Milnes, jr. 


2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg. 
3—James R. McCormick.* 
4—sempronius H. Boyd. 


6—Samuel 8. Burdett 7—Lewis McKenzie. 
6—Robert T. Van Horn. 8&—J. K. Gibson. 
7—Joel F. As West Virginia. 


_ 1—Isaac H. Duvall. 
2—James ©. McGrew. 
3—John 8. Witcher. 





1—John Taffe. - Halbert D Paine. 
—Thomas Atwood, 

: New a ’ 3—Amasa Cobb. 
1—Jacob H 4—Chas. A. Eldridge.* 

2—Aaron F. Stevens. Philetus Saw 

3—Jacob Benton. 6—Cad. C. Washburn 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Natioxat Era will partake of a two- 





| fold nature--that ofan Advocate and an Educator. 
, As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 


right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth it 


will demand the recognition of these rights | 


wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. 


As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and éelf-reliauce which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to tree government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 
While the editors ofthe New Natiova. Keaare | 
colored men, and the contributors will be mamly | 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance tc 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 
THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial inter- 
ests of the colored American citizen. the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
policy of the New Natsonat Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which | 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will | 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges’ upon a 


class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. 


It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Nationa Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
# oneness Or purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especial] y among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationa. Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Govern ment, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quaii- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 


enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 


The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain matter prepared and selected with spe- 
cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 
making the New Nationa Era a valuable aux- 
iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The industrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts trom 


the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Couvention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
TIONAL Era on this subject: 


‘‘For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and pene eg labor, and this knowl- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
dealing. 

‘*That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship ; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given We 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 
gence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
depends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 


our color or formes“eondition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the eontract made,and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, promising that 
our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
by considerate treatment and the prospect of 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
several States in the interest of our employers.’’ 


The New Nationat Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
to aid us by their subscriptions and their influ- 
euce. 

The subscription price of the New NationaL 
Era will be $2.60 a year for single-subscriptions, 
or 6 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address 
Publishers NEW NATIONAL ERA. 

Lock Box Ne. 31. 
WasuineTon, Sept. 1, 1870. 
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| possesses the advantage of being within a few | a 
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| minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and | gjoct * the rt National Labor Union shall be 


we may claim a place without distinction as to | 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON STRSET, NEAR ASUSTON, 
NEW YORK. 


| This House possesses attractions superior to 


any other of its class in the city, having been 


_ beds, and bedding throughout. It is heated with 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot «nd cold 
, water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it 
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beaten tennant ae ee 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 


ARTICLE I. ; 
Srction 1. This organization shall be known as the Na- 


} 
( : | tional Labor Union, and its jurisdiction shall 
| newly painted and furnished with new furniture. | the United States. ee 


| is airy,"neatly kept and well arranged for the | 


, promotion of health, and is designed especially 
| for the comfort and convenience of respectable 
The location is central, and in addi 


example of the assiduous care t» provide for the 
public wants, the undersigned iespectfully calls 


Power. Hovse, and solicits their patronage. 
WM. P. POWELL, 
augl8-ly. Proprietor. 


CROMWELL HOUSE, 


“ EQUAL PUBLIC PRIVILEGES FOR ALL,” 
BY 


DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 
271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 
(Corner of Villere Street. ) 

NEW ORLEANS. 
Board and lodging by the day or week. Re- 
sponsible for all parcels, moneys, baggage, «c., 
left in my charge. _ jyl4-6m. 


* All About the Public Lands. 
HAWES’ MANUAL OF U.S.SURVEYING. 
Tells all About the Public Lands. 





It tells how the Government lands are sur- 
veyed. 

It tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 

It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 

It tells how to take up government land under 
the Homestead Act, and gives full instractions, 
with blank forms, fees, &c., 

It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
lic lands are. 

[ ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘‘ RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP-AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY CNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
InG $5 to $10 pown, anp $10 to $20 In Five 
YEARS. ] 

It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acquisition of the public lands. 

Tetellsabout ineral Landsand Mining Claims. 

This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on ing t tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 
Book of the Public pie System of the United 
States. 

Unitep Srates Senate Caamaer, 
WasHINGTON, May 25, 18638. 
The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surveyinc Manuva prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and find it a most invaluable work. 
In addition to complete and authentic instruc- 
tions. on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 
should find a place in all the school libraries and 
higher institutions of learning in the country. 
Ss. €. POMEROY, 

Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 

Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


WasuineTon, Feb. 3, 1868. 

Ihave examined the Surveying Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, and to all lawyers, land-brokers, 
or other persons dealing in or locating public 
land. 

Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
Hawes may rely upon a their copies 
promptly. J. M. EDMUNDS. 

Late Com. of the General Land Office. 

The Surveyinc Mawnuat, carefully wrapped, 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS, 

Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 
registered letters, or drafts. 

Address J. H. HAWES, 
Washington, D. C. 


WM. P. POWELL, 
Attorney & Solicitor, Notary Public, 


AND 
COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS FOR NEW 
ENGLAND AND OTHER STATES. 


Passports, Naturalization Papers, and Pro- 
tections Procured. 


PROTESTS NOTED AND EXTENDED. 








OFFICE: 
No. 158 Thompson Street, near Houston, 
aug18-ly. NEW YORK. ° 


LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY NIGHT 
of each month, in the ie 
CoOlumbia Law Buildings, 


| Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 
Working people und their friends are invited 


to attend. 
G. F. NEEDHAM, 
mb3l-tf. Secretary. 


THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA. 


VINECAR BITTERS. 
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bealthy condition. No perspn can take these Bitters, 
according te directions, and remain jong unwell, 
$100 will bogiventor an incurabie case, providing the 
nes are not destroyed by mineral poiscus or other 
means, and the viial organs Wasied beyond the point oi 
repair. 
or Inflammatory and Chrori;: Rheuma- 
tism, and Gout, Dyspepsia, or in tion, 
Bilious, Remittent, and Intermittent Fevers 
Diseases of the Bivod, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Blader, tise Ditters i ase been most succersiul. 
Such Diseases aiv caused by Vitiated Blocd, 
which is generaily produced by derangement of tbe 


igestive Organs. 
ae Sy SKIN DISZASES,—Eruptions, Tetter, 
Salt Rheum, Ilotehes, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, 
Carbuncies, Ring-Worms, Svald Head, hore Eyes, Ery- 
sipelas, Itch, Scuns, Discolorations of the tk.n, Humors 
and Diseases of the Skin, of.whatever name or natury, 
are literally dug up and carried out of the system ma 
shorttime hy the use of these Bitters. One bottle in 
such cascs will convince the most imcredulous of their 
curative of ca, 

DYSP UpstaA OR INDIGESTION, Headache, 
Pain in i.e thuuiders, Cougus ‘Dugntness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Four Siomach, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Bii- 

‘Yous Attacks, I'alpitauon of the us Die 
of Urine, Pain in the regions of the Kidneys, 

and a hundicd other painful symptoms, which are the 

nys of Dyspep-ia, are cured by these Bitters. 
“Chose the Viuated Biood whenever you find its im- 
purities bursting through thesk:n in Pumplea, Eruptions, 
or Sores; cleanse it when you find itobetructed and slug - 
gish in the veins; cleanso it when it is foul, ond ped 
feelings willteli you whrn. Keep the bived pure the 
th of tie systema will fgpow. 

PIN, TAP, andother WORMS. lurking in the m 
of so many thousands, @re citectually cestro and 
removed. ; 

For full diretions, read carefnlly the eireular aronnt 
each botie, proted im four languages—English, Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish. 

J. WALKEK, Proprietor, 22 & $4 Commerce Street, 
New York. BR. Li. NCDONALD & Co. 

Drugwists, and teen. Agents, 

Ran Franciavo, Califorma, 32 & 8% Commerce St. N.Y, 
ear S8ULD LY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 
Je 30-6m 
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ARTICLE Il. 

S8'¢. 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of 
such organizations as may now or hereafter exist, having for 
their object the amelioration and advancement of the condi- 
tion of tho-e who labor for a living. 

Sec. 2. Each organization shall be entitled to one represen- 
tative, and each State Labor Union to three for the State at 
large in the National Labor Union, provided that reprasen- 
tative. derive their election direct from the organization they 


ARTICLE IIL. 


ected annually on the third day of the session, and shall 


| very near the main line of city railroads. Asan | hold their office until their successors are duly elected. They 


shall consist of « President, Vice President, Recording and 


Avsistant Secretary, Troasurer, aud an Executive Committee 


. ere “i , of pine members. 
the attention of persons visiting the city to the | 


} 
' 


Sic 2. The above-named officers shall constitute a Bureau 
of Labor. 

Sre.5. There shall be one Vice President for each State, 
Territory, and the District 01 Columbia, to be chosen by the 
State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are no 
State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at their 
next meeting preceding the annual meeting of the National 
Labor Union. If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
Nationa! Labor Union shall have power to appoint at their 
reguiar annual meeting. 

Seo 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located in the city of 
Washivgton, D. OC. 

APTICLE IV. 
_Sgo. 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
National Labor Union and the “ Bureau of Labor,” and pre- 
serve or’er and enforce the laws. He shall sign all orders 


; for money drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be 


| 


the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all docu- 
ments emanating from his office, and perform such other 
duties as may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor, 
and the interest of the var.ous organizations in the several 
States demand. 

Sec.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 
ties of the President, perform the duties of his office. 

ARTICLE V. 


Sec. 1. The Recording Secretary shall keep a correct ac- 
count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor. He shall fill all blanks, and write all or- 
ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
finances at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor, and per- 
form such other service as may be required by the National 
Labor Union an4 Bareau of Labor. In his absence the As- 
sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office. 

ARTICLE VI. 


Szc.1. The Treasurer shall reeeive all moneys, pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and properly 
attested. He shall keepa debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 
required to give such bonds with such security asthe Bureau 


may require 
ARTICLE VII. 


Src. 1. The Bureau of Labor shal] meet at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as the int: rest of the 
Union may require. They shali fill all vacancies in said Bu- 
reau. They 1 have power to grant charters to the va- 
rious organizations in the different States. In conuection 
with the President they shall advise and superintend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and co- 
operative associations g lly, in the different States. 
They shall inquire into and inform the various organizations 
as to when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 
sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
be required. ‘iheyshall give especial attention to protecting 
the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 
chartered by the National Labor Unions in bringing to jus- 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, the ringing 
about such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 
cessary for the interest and advancement of the condition 
of the laboring classes, 

Sec. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
Secretary, and such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the objects of the National Labér Union. . 

Sac. 3. They shall report annually to the National Labor 
Union the condition of the various orgunizations, also the 
general condition of colored labor in the United States, with 
such recommendations as they may think necessary. 

xc. 4. They shall, in connection with the President, act as 
agents for the securing of employment, to labor of all kinds, 
aud ita transter from one State to another. 

Sec. 6. All communications in relation to business per- 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, must be 
marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Sec. 1, Seven members, in any organization, shall be suffi- 
cient to apply for a charter, which shall be granted en the 
payment of five dollars. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each organization to prepare 
ap annual statement of the condition of said organization, 
with sueh other iuformation as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one 
month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 
the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
National Labor Union at its annual meetings. 

ARTICLE IX. 


Src.1. Each local organization or representative shall pay 
+ tax of ten cents annually per member. The tax of an er- 
ganization shall be paid on the presentation of the creden- 
tials of the delegate; and uo delegate shall bo allowed to 
or part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax Is 


ARTICLE X. 


Seo. 1. The meeting of the National Labor Union shall be 
held on the second Monday of December im each year; and 
shall commence its session at 12 M. 

Szo. 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Unions may 
be called by the President, upon the request of the Bureau of 


iabor. 
ARTICLE XI.—Orper or Business. 
Report of Committee on Credentials. 
. Roil of members. 
Reading of minutes. 
- Report of Bureau of Labor. 
- Report of standiog and special committeef. 
Report of local organizations. 
. Unfinished business, 
New business, 
. Adjournment. 
ARTICLE XII. 

Sec. 1. This Constitution shall ouly be altered or amended 
at the regular annual meetings of the National Labor Union 
by @ two-third vote of all members present. 
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Prospectus of the Nationa! Labor Union and 
a of Labor of the United States ot 
merica. 


Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 

The question of the hour is, How can the workingman 
best improve his condition? This question is not only being 
agitated in the United States, but throughout the civilized 
world. The universal law of our existence is? “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must la- 
bor, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by 
honest, patient tvil. 

It should be the aim of every man to become a capitalist ; 
that is, every nan should try and receive an exchange for his 
labor, which, by proper economy and investment, will, in 
the future, place him in the position of those on whom he is 
uow dependent for a living. At least it should be your as- 
piration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
As workingmen we can only possess these blessings by being 
industrious with our brains and hands, in our 
habits, aud economical with our means. 

It ix the duty of our National Labor Union, and more par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Labor created by your delegates as- 
sembled from nearly every State in the Guien, to advise with 
you upon the best and most speedy nieans to better your 
conditiun in the United States, 

We look with painful emotions upon the present condition 
of colored labor in the several States. Disorgnnised, poorly 
paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to its 
own welfare. After a careful survey and consMeratien of 
this vital question, in which we have consulted the wisdom 
and experience of tue most profound economists and labor 
ceformers of cur times— 

We advise you, lst, to immediately organize, becanse labor 
can only protect itself when organized ; that is, by being or- 
gavized thoroughly, you have the d of cap ou 
receive better pay for your labor. You learn where and how 
to invest your labor to better advantege, You learn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to respect 
that capital, aud make that cepitai respect your labor. You 
learn how audi where to create employment, to give your- 
selves work when you are debarred by oppusite combina- 
ons. You learn the wants of your fellow workmen and 
how to provide fur them. 

Io a word, without organization, you stand in er of 
being exterininated. You cannot expect to be profitably 
employed, and the trades will soon die out in the race. 
With organization you will find employment, you will torce 
vpposite combinations to recognize your claims to work 
without restriction because of our color, and open the way 
for your children to leary trades and move furward in the 
enjoyment of allthe rights of American citizenship. How 
shall youorganize? We answer call a general meeting of the 
workingmen inevery city and town, and alter di-cussing 
the importanceof organization, appoint a committee of one 
trom each branch of trade or labor represented, to prepare 
@ plan tor organwation, Wher they have reported a plan, 
then appoint your committee ou constitution and permanent 
organization. When they report, proceed immediately to 
form yourselves into au assuciation, send a copy of your 
coustitution and list of officers to the Bureau of Labor, and 
get your Charcer. We would advise, where there ia a suflic- 
ient number of any particular branch, that they organize 
separate w sociutions. As each man desires to follow that 
business for which he has been ed d. Asa@ constitution 
for the government of @ carpenters’ association will not 
suitfor the government of a laborers’ association, it ts im 
portant that you organize each tranch separately. Five men 
of any one brauch orgaaized, can accomplish more in the 
iuterest of that particular brauch, than being assuciated 
with five hundred men of several branches. Mixed organi 
zations Lave always proven disasterous to the labor reform 
movement, except in delegated bodies The above orgaui- 
Zatious referred tu, are simple organizations for the protec- 
tion of labor xud Wages, 

We would cail your attention to, and advise, 2nd that you 
furm yourselves into co-operative Trades Unions. While 
these are the most beneficial associations ef modern times, 
they require much judgment, and intellectual ability tomake 
them « success. Tucy seem to be a necessity at this time 
in order tu furnish employment to colored menin many 
States a the Union. We could not furnish a general plan o1 
organization. Kach particular association must be govern- 
od by special rues, Wecan only advise you how to organ- 
ize, when you inform the Bureau what you propose to organ- 
ize. Wecan but say the genera) principie is, for each map 
to take a given amcunt of stock, apd pay that in weekly or 
mouthly installments until they have enough to commence 
business with, so that, by a comflination of their money and 
isbor, they wiil form @ capital and business that will give 
them an independent living. lv organizations of this kiud 
n0 restrictions should be placed upon parties investing, be- 
cause of their ether relations. Let any man who wi.l, take 
an interest with you. 

3. We thouid advise you to organize Building and Land 
Associations, These can easily be established in connec- 
tion with your “Trades and Labor Unions,” and will have a 
teudency to strengtien and perpetuate them, Experience 
has proved that all men can, by the agency of a weil regu- 
lated building association, buy a house ior what he would 
pay rent foroue. We shall be pleased to advise you upon 
the mostimproved plans of organization. 

4. In order to effect a more thorough organization of the 
colored workingmen of the United states, and advise and 
entighten them upon all questions affecting their interest, 
aud battle with the prejudices manifested becanse of our pe- 
culiar position, the Nationa! Labor Convention has adopted 
the New ERA, a weekly journal pulished in the city of 
Washington, as the vrgau of the Colored Workingmen ot the 
United States. It shalt be our object to keep you informed 
as to the condition of the trades in each State, rates of wages, 
demand for labor, vaiue ef real estate, furms of organize. 
tion, and to meet ail questions, natioual and local, affecting 
the interest of the workingmen. 

The wecessity tor such @ paper is admitted by all whe are 
the ieast acquainted with our present disorganized condition, 
and as it is barely possible to di ct our labor and social 
interest from our political, we shall at all times, when the 
necessity d ds, take # decided stand iu adviving you upoa 
all questions that will be to your interest as a race, to 
the good of our common country. 

As we shall have one or more agents, who ghgll trevel in 
and through all the States to assist you in all the 
departments of labor, we hope that every man 
himeeif an agent to take the paper, and sen that his 
has one also, until it may be found in every ; 
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all must be marked “official,” and 
addressed to F. G. Ba 23, Washington, D. C, 
P. 8.—Your attention is particularly to the Constt- 
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Relations of Land to Labor. 
On the subjects of land and labor, the Hon. George W. Julian, who, during his 
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larger ag mag of Southern men voting against the bill and majority of the North- 
ern men for it. ® 

The beneficial effect which this important measure had upon the State of Illinois 
gave a great impulse to popular feeling in favor of the policy it indicated ; and. in- 
cluding that grant, the concessions under D2mocratie guspices—that party holding 
the control of Congress and the Executive Departments-had, on the 4th of March, 
1861, swollen to the amount before stated—*3,677,212.66 acres—nearly all of which 
was in the older and better settled land States. — : 

The Republican party, continuing the policy in response to the popular judgment, 
has, since 1860, allowed to be appropriated for like purposes 28,932,553.17 millions 
of acres to Stafes. But, in neither period, that from 1850 to 1860, or from 1860 to 
1870, were these measures advocated or opposed upon political grounds. An exami- 
nation ot the record will show that the majority of both parties, in most instances, 
supported the policy and voted for the measures. 


Grants to Corporations. 


We now come to the consideration of the large ne of land to aid inthe 
construction of the three great trans-Continental railways. These lines, passing 








long and useful career in the United States House of Representatives has made these | sarily be constructed under national authority, and to that end corporations have been | 
questions a speciality, and who has all the time held with reference to them advanced | created and land concessions made as hereinbefore stated : 


opinions, in a recent magazine article says : 

‘* Among the problems of American polities yet to be solved, the right disposition 
of our public domain may fairly be regarded as first in importance. It stands inti- 
mately related to the questions of labor, of finance, »nd of trade. In one form or 
another it touches all the springs of our well being asa people. It reaches down to 
the very foundations of democratic equality, and in its great social and economic 
bearings takes hold on coming generations.’ 

The National Government, by its declaration tbat there should be no more servile 


To the Union and Centra! Pacific railroads, estimated. ................25+8 


mainly through sparsely peopled territory, without the.limits of any State, must neces- 


35,000,000 00 





To the Northern Pacific railroad and Branch, estimated.................. 58,000,000 00 
To the Atlantic and Pacific railroad, estimated .............0.. cece eeeeenees 42,000,000 00 
a MARE BOI aici isin chs ay cdecin cdgsen aga anh eats dane ybanedsn 135,000,000 00 


Union and Central Pacific Railroad. 





labor under its flag, established a new era for the indusirial millions, and gave dignity 
and hope and opportunity to the laboring man. 

Until 1860 the country, for a quarter of a century, had been governed and con- 
trolled by the Democratic party, and that party had been dictated, in its measures and | 
policy, by the slaveholding oligarchy of the Southern section of the Union, Under | 
such control labor was debased, deprived of its just power and influence in public 
affairs, and forced to toil for a governing and despotic class. 

Where so much debasement and so much oppression existed, and where national | 
laws and policy were dictated by the oppressors. it was simply impossible that labor | 
anywhere, under the same Governmen:, shonld rise to its proper level, or hold the 
preponderating influence to which it was and is justly entitled. 

Upon losing control the Democracy did not await the development of reforms, but 
instantly, with the loss of their power to oppress, they organized and precipitated a 
revolution in hostility to free, and in the interest of servile labor 

The progress of this contest. developed the fact that, this revolution had been long 
srompelinanel that it was supported ardently by the entire Democracy South, and had 
the hearty sympathy of the Democratic leaders in every section of the country. That 
in the Republican party it found not one advocute or supporter in all the Nation, but | 
united and stern and successful opposition. ‘these facts are too patent to require the 
support of examples. Almost every vote in Congress, during and since the rebellion, 
will attest the position of the Democracy as above stated. Nor are other instances 
lacking to prove the recent hostility of the Democratic leaders to the elevation of 
labor. 

Under the plan of reconstruction of the late insurgent States by Andrew Johnson. 
everywhere praised and sanctioned by the Democracy, the political power was to be 
placed wholly in, not only rebel hands, but in the hands of the rebels who hold the 
land monopoly of the South. This purpose of the Democracy was seen in the plans 
they proposed for the reorganization of labor in those States. in each of which an 
apprenticeship or kindred contract system was to be established. which, in name only. 
was better than slavery. In form it was not less oppressive; in practice it would 
have been more unbearable and equally degrading. Und+r such asystem labor could 
not have been respected, could not have risen above serfd.m, could not have acquired 
homes or education, or exercised any adequate force in the making or execution of 
the laws. 

It is not necessary to recite in detail any of the numerous plans to oppress and de- 
grade labor, which the Johnson Democratic policy vant nah they are familiar to 
the country, and were so revolting to the public sense of justice, that the whole scheme 
was repudiated by popular direction in 1866—and reconstruction, based upon citizen- 
ship and the elevation of labor, substituted. 

Now while we bear in mind that this proposed practical return to slavery was cor- 
dially sanctioned by the Democracy of the whole country, and that they even now, 
threaten to return to it, by the repeal of the Republican measures of reconstruction, 
let us pause for one moment and contrast this with 


What the Republican Party has Done for Labor. 


Ist. Among the first acts of the Republican Congress, after some necessary measures 
to resist the Democratic Rebellion, wasthe adoption of the Homestead law under which, 
the whole mass of the public domain is opened to the possession and ownership of 
the laboring man, upon the condition of settlement and cultivation, at the nomiual 
peice of $10 for a 160 acres. 

2d. Provision was made by which this vast preperty is largely enhanced in value, 
and rendered accessible to men of limited means, over the lines of the Trans-conti- 
nental Railroad,—the construction of which, had been delayed under Democratic rule, 
by the fear that free labor would possess this rich inheritance, to the exclusion of 
slave labor. 

3d. The whole system of serviledabor was abolished hy the Republican party, in 
spite of the united and persistent opposition of the Democracy in Congress and on 
the battle field. é 

4th. Again, the whole mass of unrequited labor was lifted to the dignity of the 
country’s defenders, thereby giving it enlarged opportunities, enabling it to command 
the attention and the amanties of the nation, and rendering its future subjéction to 
bondage absolutely impossible. 

5th. This whole class was endowed with citizenship aud all its rights and advan- 
tages—against all of which acts, the Democrats, in Conaieus and in the States, re- 
cerded a united negative-—yet it is easy to see, that each successive step added im- 
measurably to the dignity and power of !abor. 

6th. The whole remaining public lands of the South, were reserved from sale, and 
appropriated to the exclusive use of actual settlers, by which, the landless laborers of 
that section, come to the ownership of more than 45,00.).000 acres, sufficient for half 
a million of homes of 80 acres each, and by which, als«, the further progress of land 
monopoly in that section is forever stopped. : 

7th. It has given guaranty byasolemn and unanimous declaration of the House of 
Representatives, that the tuture land policy of the party shall be in the interest of in- 
dividual occupation and ownership, and opposed to sales or grants under conditions, 
which will admit the further growth of personal or corporate monopoly. 

8th. And finally it has given practical evidence of its fidelity to the principles of 
land distribution to actual occupants, through its organized land committees, and in 
the defeat of numereus land grant bills, atthe recent session of Congress. 


Land Subsidies. 























Railroad Grands to States prior to 1861. Acres, 
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Some small grants have been made for the improvement of mvers, which are not 
included in the above estimates. 

The quantities stated are taken from the vilicial estimates of the number of acres 
that will inure under the respective granis by the terms of the statute. But few of 
the grants have, as yet, been adjusted, the title having actually passed from the United 
States to less than 30,000,000 of acres. 

The final adjustment will be less than the estimates by some millions of acres, being 
reduced by sales, homesteads, and pre emptions, which will take hold of the lands 
between the dates of the acts respectively, and the actual marking of the lines of the 
roads upon the ground, after which the rights of the grantees are to he respected. 


The Policy of these Concessions. 


The policy of granting alternate portions of the public domain, for the improve- 
ment or construction ef channels of intercommunication, was inatgurated as early as 
1827, when more than one million of acres of land were granted to the State of Indi- 
ana to aid in the construction of the Wabash and Erie Canal. It was contended in 
favor of the bill that it would render the intcrior of the State accessible, and enhance 
the value and stimulate the sale of the remaining portions—an argument familiar to 
all and conceded by all. 

The vote on the bill was: 

In the Senate—Yeas, 28 ; nays, 14. 

In the House of Kepresentatives—Yeas, 90; nays, 67- 

No political classification of the vote is given, and a careful examination indicates 
that it was not regarded as a political issue. 

The next important grant of land, tor internal improvements, was made in 1860 to 
the State of Illinois, to aid in the construction of the Central railroad in that State. 
This grant was infinitely more valuable, in proportion to the expenditure required of 
the grantee, than any since made. The vote on the passage of the bill was: 

z In the Senate : Yeas—Democrats, 18; Whigs, 8; total, 26. Nays—Democrats, 
7; Whigs 7; total, 14. Not voting—Democrats, 10; Whigs, 10; total, 20. 

Among the Democrats voting for the bill were : 

Thos. H. Benton, Jesse D. Bright, Jefferson Davis, Stephen A. Douglass, and 
Henry 8S. Foote. ‘ 

P r... a rat of Representatives : Yeas—Democrats, 41: Whigs, 60. Nays—Demo 


The vote on the passage of the bill for this road was: 

In the Senate: Yeas—Republicans, 27; Democrats, 8. 
Democrats, 2. 

Among the yeas are O. H. Browning, Edgar Cowan, James Dixon, and James R. 
Doolittle, who have since joined the Democratic party. 

In the House of Representatives: Yeas—Republicans, 66 ; 
Republicans, 27; Democrats, 22. 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


In the Senate: The bill passed without a division, there being no vote against it; 
at least no one who desired to be so recorded. : 

In the House of Representatives : Yeas—Republicans, 52 : Democrats, 22. Nays— 
Republicans, 29; Democrats, 31. 

It will hardly be contended by any candid mind, that there isaparty centest indi- 
cated in the foregoing votes on the Pacific Railroad bill, yet. these were the bills 
which appropriated the land for those roads and which have led to the construction of 
one, and will end in the completion of the others. 

‘The plain facts are. that all saw the necessity and advantage of these great national 
thoroughfares and united, without distinction of party, in measures to secure their 
construction. 

No bills, so important as these, can ever pass either House without incurring more or 
less of opposition. ‘lhe Democratic party had tiied for fifteen years to inaugurate 
this great work of connecting the oceans, and opening up to the settler the interior | 
of the continent, but had utterly failed, because of its inability to overcome sectional | 
opposition. When the opposing section went into rebellion. it opened the door for | 
tepublican enterprize. ‘The opportunity was promptly improved, and the country | 
has the result in one completed road across the continent and two others in progress, 
and certain of completion at no distant day. 

At the last session of the 41st Congress. application was made by the Northern Pacific | 
Railroad Company for authority to mortgage its property and franchises, as security for 
a loan to aid inthe construction of its road. To this measure, there was considerable 
opposition, instigated to some extent, no doubt, by rival interests, and to some ex- 
teut, by a desire on the part of a few Democratic leaders. to reap political capital by 
a pretended friendship for the settlers. which they had hitherto failed to manifest. 
Che policy of constructing these continental lines was, however, adhered to by a ma- 
jority in both Houses, and the necessary legal provision has been made. 

Having thus secured the Opening of the interior of the continent, and done impar: | 
tial justice to the sections of country immediately interested, it seemed clear to the | 
thoughtful members of the Llouse of Representatives, that the time had arrived when— | 
some radical change or material modification of the land policy should be inaugurated. 
It was the judgment of a very large portion of the House that, when the great thor- 
oughfares already provided for should be completed, the country would be sufficiently | 
opened to settlement, and that the construction of local connecting lines might well | 
be left to local, State and individual or corporate enterprize, unaided by government | 
subsidy. Andat least, that in any future grants’ the pre-emption principle should be | 
rigidly applied, holding the granted lands, equally with those of the government, | 
open to the settler, at the minimam price put upon the government lands, and re- | 
stricting sales by the companies to actual occupants: and also requiring the com- 
panies to dispose of their lands within some limited period. 

With such wholesome restrictions, it was thought, that some few grants forming con- 
necting links between prominent business points and populous sections of the interi- 
or, might be made with advantage to the public. 

The policy thus indicated, but for the extraordinary rapacity of the Railroad in- 
terests. would no doubt have been, to some extent introduced. But the vast number 
of schemes broughtforward, alarmed the more prudent minds in the House, and the 
consequence has beén the defeat of all of them, save those mentioned above, as pass- 
ed in 1868-9—70 and further, the unanimous adoption of the following resolution, in 
favor of terminating at once the Land Grant policy : 


Nays—-Republicans, 3; 


Democrats, 13. Nays— 








RESOLUTION. 


“ Resolved, That in the judgment of this House, the policy of granting subsidies in 
public lands to railroad and other corporations ought to be discontinued; and that 


that the public lands of the United States should be held for the exclusive purpose of 
securing Homesteads to actual settlers underthe Homestead and pre-emption laws, 
subject to reasonable appropriations of such lands for educational purposes.”’ 

This resolution was presented by Mr. H .Jman, a Democrat. but it was unanimonsly 
adopted by a House of Representatives which is three-fourths Republican, and it 
indicates clearly the views of the Republican party, as contrasted with any further 
extension of the land grant policy, except in the exceptional cases and with the con- 
ditions above mentioned: 

It is clearly indicated by the adoption of the foregoing resolution. and the signal 
defeat of the vast number of land grant propositions by the Forty-first Congress a 
its recent session, that a new policy is to prevail, and that the period of development, 
by means of approach through governmental] aid, is substantially closed. 

The great body of the lands in each section having been rendered accessible to the 
settlers, the next great economic step must be that which will most certainly multiply 
the number proprietors, prevent monopoly, and preserve for the occupation of the 
people the remainder of this vast public estate. 


have accomplished. 


What the Land Grant Policy has Accomplished. 

| When this policy was adopted, the whole vast territories of the United States, from 
| the head of Lake Erie to the Pacific Ocean, were little else than an untraveled wil- 
| derness, beyc od the reach of the poor man, and practically unknown and undesirable 
| to the affluent. 

Twenty years of this policy has created States and Territories throughout this vast 
region, transferred to the then desert places prosperity, refinement, cultivation, and 
supremacy. It has added thousands of millions of wealth to the possessions of labor 
for the few hundreds it has received through the national beneticence. It has taken 
valueless and unoccupied places and converted them, and all surrounding them, into 
busy prosperous homes of industry and intelligence. For each dollar it has gained, 
the people and the country have gained thousands. + is more than possible that but 
for the development thus caused slavery would have triumphed over liberty in the 
recent contest between the opposing systems of labor. It has opened up a pathway 
for the advance of labor to the possession of the continent, with all its wealth. of soil, 
climate, and mines; and has planted the channels of international and domestic 
commerce in the midst of the future homes of our people. It is giving to agricultu- 
ral and mechanical industries opportunities and adequate rewards in localities where 
before such opportunities and rewards were impossible. Finally, it has accomplished 
the grand purpose of its adoption, and rendered possible and desirable a new policy. 


Unrestricted Sales and Optional Homesteads. 


The policy of unrestricted sales of the public lands has been coincident with the 
system. Its operation has been availed of: 

First. By the cultivators—actual settlers—almost uniformly throughout the North 
and West, in*small quantities, 40, 80, 160, 320, and 640 acres in the great majority of 
cases, the purchases not averaging more than 160 acres each. In the South the 
spirit of monopoly has prevailed, the farms are large. the proprietors few, the labor- 


many years must elepse before proprietorship in that section can be multiplied to a 
proper extent. Until then the development of the country will be slow and difficult, 
and too wide a difference will continue between the proprietor and the laborer. It is 
demonstrated that the Northern system, of small holdings and numerous proprietors, 
is best for the State and best for the people. 

It is known and admitted that as proprietors are multiplied, and the area of estates 
correspendingly diminished, the community is most prosperous, patriotic, and intelli- 
geut; anc there is little danger that this system will be carried too far while there is 
still unoccupied space. 

But free sales have induced another class of purchasers—non-resident proprietors 
—capitalists who purchase for investment—for speculation. 

When the country was without the means of cheap and rapid transit, little embar- 
rassment was felt from this class. It was even contended that they were beneficial in 
making known and aiding in the development of the country, by stimulating enter- 
prise. This may have been true then; it is not true now. Experience proves that 
| with the improved means of travel, and the greater prospects of rapid advance of 
values, these capitalits, or more properly speculators, will keep just in advance of the 
settlements, continually driving the cultivator into the abinines, beyond roads, 
schools, mills, mechanic shops, and other reeded facilities, doing nothing for im- 
provement; on the contrary, absolutely impeding progress. 

From all of which it is seen that free sales have produced but one of three classes 
of purchasers that is now desirable—he who buys on an average not more than 160 
acres, and resides upon and cultivates the same. It is only through the homestead 
and pre-emptgon that the nation and people are reaping unmixed good. Under these 
= secure the only desirable purchaser, and with these only we exclude the undesira- 


le. 
Land Scrips. 


Here we have a most fruitful source of land monopoly. 

Such paper invariably diminishes in value, thereby reducing the price of lands to 
the speculator, who purchases in large quantities, while it offers less of advantage to 
the settler than the homestead law. All such issues are unmixed evil, and cannot be 
tolerated without detriment to the public interest. ‘They are immeasurably worse than 
grants for local improvements, because they bring no adequate compensation to any 
section. 





Land Distribution. 


_ We have now cousidered briefly the various modes which have to this time prevailed 
| in the disposition of the public lands, and their effect upon this country an people, 
| and their relations to labor. It remains to inquire, whether, in the increase of popu- 
| lation, the advance of improvements, and the diminishing areas of the public domain, 
| reasons exist fora ie of measures, the adoption of a new policy, and the aban- 
donment of one or all of the various systems which have thus far operated, and which 
| have brought us to the present time and to our present condition as a people. 
| In the rapidly diminishing ratio between population and arable territory, in the 
| effect which has been ag uced upon the industry, intelligence, and power of the 
| $8 by land monopoly in the South, as compared with land distribution in the 
| North, we have warning, that the period Las approached when prudence and a due 
regard to the future demand a modification, if not a radical change of olicy—de- 
mand, * least, that monopoly shall be prevented and that distribution shall be en- 
couraged. 

The lines of communication already provided for, the wealth of the soil and mines 
of the interior, and the inherent enterprise of our people, give ample assurance that 
the remaining portion of the public domain will be absorbed by actual occupation, as 
| rapidly as will comport with the best interests and ultimate destiny of our people. 

t is net, therefore, to be doubted but the policy of appropriating the pabiy omain 
for roads and canals is. in the main, to cease, and to be suppianted by the policy of 
réserva‘ion for actual settlement under the provisions of the Homestead and Pre- 
emption Laws. 

There are, however, some sections which will claim, with great show of justice, 
appropriations to place them upon an equal footing with such as have sleep been 
provided for. These will be exceptional cases, and their demands may, after due 
consideration, be acceded to. For instance, the proposed line of road on the 82d 

arallel of latitude by which the Southern States shall enjoy a direct route to the 

acific, and the great and rich Territories of New Mexico and Arizona find outlets to 
~ — ae — — mineral _——. ; ae : se 
t may. be also, that the of settlement wi elop the necessity for one or 
more national North and gouth routes between the Mississipi and Pacific. 

But, in any future concession, even to the most important and deserving localities, 
the policy of restricting sales to actual settlers, in limited quantities, will unques- 
tionably be enforced, Revahe, putting an end to the further progress of corporate 
monopoly of the public domain, That such provision will be incorporated in the few 
land grants — to find favor with the public hereafter, is clearly incicated by the 
declaration of the House of Representatives in the resolution hereinbefore quoted, 
in the resolute attitude of the Committee on publiclands of the House, and in the 
signal defeat of the vast number of schemes, pending before Congress at its last 
session. 

With this brief review of its record, measures and policy in relation to the public 
domain and the rights, interests and claims of labor as connected therewith, the Re- 





The fate of this bill does not appear to have been decided u 


but there is a clear indication that sectional feeling ente nen Ng egg 


into the contest, the 





NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


' many hardships. 
| ver, and was apprenticed to an apothecary. Dodsley, the author of seve- | and repeated; 


, & peasant. 
and he worked as a printer. 


| shares; and that this cannot be is not the fault of us men. 


every consideration of public policy and — justice to the whole people requires | 


But, before considering a new policy, let us see how far we have advanced—-what | 
the land grant policy, the unrestricted sales, and the optional homestead measures | 


ing masses landless. ‘This was due to the system of degraded labor in the South, and | 





Self-Made Men. 

Columbus, the discoverer of America, in 1492. was a weaver. Frank- 
lin, the illustrious philusopher, was a journeyman printer. The eloquect 
Massilon, as well as the brilliant Fletcher, arose amidst the hamblest vo- 
cations. Niebuhr, the celebrated traveler, was a peasant. Sixtus V. was 
the son of a gardener, and in bis youth was employed in keeping swine. 
The great Rollin, the historian, was the son of a cutler, and Burns, the 
Scottish pvet, was a ploughman. sop, the author uf the fables which 
‘have so often delighted us in days gone by, was a slave. Homer was a 
beggar. Daniel De‘ce, the author of Robinson Crusoe, was apprenticed 
to 2 shoemaker, and afterwards was a cabin boy. Demosthenes was the 
son of acutler. Hogarth, the painter, was an apprentice to an engraver 





of arms on silver plate. Virgil, the great Ruman poet, was the son of a | young lad of twelve years. 


baker. Mallet, a goud writer, rose from extreme poverty. Gay, the poet, | 
was an apprentice to a silk weaver. Ben Johnson wasa bricklayer. Par- | 


son, the renowned professor, was the son of a parish clerk. Bishop Pri- 


deaux was at one time employed to sweep Exeter College in Kngland. | knocked the boy over the plow that was stand, 
Pope was the sou of a| ing at his side. f 
Cervantes, a well-known Spanish writer, was a common | hou-e,”’ continued the father, * und see if you 


Akenside, the poet, Was the son of a butcher. 
merchant. 
soldier. Giffurd and Bloomfield, both excellent poets, were siioemakers 
Howard, the philanthropist, was apprenticed to a grocer. Halley, the 
well-known astronomer, was the sun of a soap boiler. The parents of 
Sir Richard Arkwright, were very poor, and he was a barber fur a num- 
ber of years. Belzonia, the celebrated Egypt traveler, was the son of a 
barber. Barry, an eminent painter, was originallya mason. Blackstone, 
the celebrated lawyer, was the son of a linen draper. Bincklock, aScotish 
poet, blind from his infancy, was in a distressful state of poverty Bua- 
chanan, the Scotish historian, was a private soldier. The witty Butler 
was the son of a farmer. 

Canova, the celebrated sculptor, was the son of a stonecutter. The 
Empress Catharine of Russia was born a peasant, and lived in the state 
of a servant for many years. The intrepid navigator, Captain Cook, be- 
gan his career in the merchant service as cabin boy. Curran, the orator 
of the Green Isle, was the son of poor parents, and had to contend with 
The celebrated Humphrey Davy was the son of a car- 


ral works, was at One time a stocking weaver, and afterwards a footman. 
Drake, the great navigator, was the son of a shepberd. Hunter, the 
anatomist was apprenticed to a carpenter. 
son of a barber. 


of England purely from bis abilities. 








Flaconer, the poet, was the | 
The ingenious Ferguson was the sen of a shepherd. | child over that plow?” 
Lord Hardwicks was the son of a peasant, and he became Lord Justice | 
Haydn, the celebrated music com- | fell over it,” doggedly replied Doring. 


Tue Home CIRCLE. 
—_—_— —" 
STRIKING A CHILD IN ANGER. 


Ape do not know who is the author of the 
following story, nor where it first appeared ; 
but we do know that it contains a lesson every 
parent should learn to remember—hence we 
give it.] 

‘What do you mean by such carelessness ?”’ 
exclaimed John Doring to his sun William, a 
“Take that!’ he 
added, striking the boy a heavy blow on the 
side of the head, ‘‘ and that, and that!’’ repeat- 
ing the blows as he spoke, the last of which 








“Get up, now, and go into the 





from tue hands of his Creator down to his des- 
truction by the deluge, which form the first nine 
ehapters of Genesis. 

These two narratives have been distinguished 
respectively as the Jehovah and Bilobim re- 
cords, because in the one Deity is spoken of as 
Jehovah, and in the other in the ploral form as 
Elohim. Probably Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
discoveries will throw light on the subject, and 
thus clear up the obscurity which hangs over 
that portion of the sacred text. If this should 
be the case. he will be a benefactor to theolo- 
gy, and Biblical lore, as well as to history and 
archeology. These is nothing amazing in the 
fact that the sculptured archives of Babylonia, 
necessarily the chief memorial of tradition and 
belief among the Chaldeans, should be reflect- 
ed in the annals of a race which came forth 
from Chaldea; still, the prospect of comparing 





can't keep out of mischief for a while, and 
Stop that erving, or I'll give you something to | 


the originals with the derived reports, and of 
finding the authentic sources frown which Elo- 


ery for!” The boy started for the house, strug- hist and Jehovist drew their statements, is one 


giing to suppress his sobs as he went. 


which will naturelly excite vivid expectations 


“Tt is astonishing,” said Doring, addressing | among Biblical scholars, and cannot fail to 


a neighbor named Hanford, who was near, aud | arouse very general curiosity. 


The cause of 


of course had seen and heard all that had passed, | religion has always been advanced by discov- 


‘how troublesome boys are! 


Just see these | eries in science, notwithstanding the outcries 


oats, now, that I have,ot to pick up for that made against ihem by wellmeaning but rather 
boy’s carelessness,” atid he pointed to a meas- | shortsightedpersons. Troth can never gainsay 
ure of vats which William bad accidentatfy | truth, nor can we go back to the practice. 


overturned. 
‘And was it for that trifle that you assaulted 


your child, and knocked him down ?’’ replied 


| whether political or religious, which is said to 
| have lain hands on Galileo for asserting that 
| the world moved. ‘Nevertheless it moves,’’ is 


Mr. Hanford, in a sorrowful tone. | true of everything as well as the planet we 


Doring looked up from the oats in surprise, 


Assaulted wy child and knocked him down! 
Why, what do you mean, neighbor Hanford ?” 
“Just what I say. Did you not knock the 


He kind of stumbled and 


* Why—well—no. 
sé Do 


} 


live on; and if these new discoveries, or any 
| others, interpret to us, in a positive and simple 
sense, legends which have been lost in the 
sacred mist of tradition, the Biblical account 
; cannot but gain in clearness, while the intent 
| which dictated the record must be carried out 
| With increased directness and force. 

| The character of ali such investigations has 


poser, was the son of a poor cartwright. Herschell, the astronomer, was | you go against parental authority? Have || ever been in the highest sense scriptural and 


the son of a musician, 
seller. 


The great Dr. Johnson was the son of a book- | not a right to punish my own child?’ 
Sir Thomas Lawrence was the son of an innkeeper. La Fountain, | 
the unequaled fabulist, was the son of an overseer of woods and forests in | in a proper manner and in # proper spirit, but 
France. Milton, the poet, was the sun of aserivener. Parkes, the eminent | not otherwise. 


“Certainly you have,” respondtd Hanford, 


Do you think that a father has 


chemist, was the son of a small grocer. Pizarre was never taught to read | a right to revenge himself upon his child?” 
' 


when young, but employed to keep hogs. 
of a carpenter, and worked some time at that business. 
was bred a barber. Raphael, the eminent Italian painter, wus the son of 
Richardson, a well-known writer, was the son of a joiner, 
Shakespeare, the great dramatic writer, 
commenced his career poor, end as a menial, Stone, the celebrated 
mathematician: worked as a gardener, aud taught himself to read. 


White, a young poet, who died at the age of twenty, was the son of a | 


butcher. 
—_—_—_—_~- <—»>-.——___ 


Women and War. 


Mr. Ruskin, at the close of a recent lecture on war, addressed to the 
Royal Military College, Woolwich, made the following remarks to the 
ladies present ; *‘You may wonder, perhaps, that I have spoken this 
night in praise of war. Yet truly, if it might be, I for one would fain 
join the cadence of hammer-strokes that should beat swords into plough- 
It is your 
fault—wholty yours. Only by your command, or by your permission, 
can any contest take placeamong us. And the real, final reason for all the 
poverty, misery, and rage of battle throughout Europe is simply that you 
women, however good and religious, however, self-sacrificing for those 
whom you love, are too selfish and too thoughtless to take pams for any 
creature out of your immediate circles. You fancy that you are sorry for 


| the pain of others. 
| ‘* Now, I just tell you this, that if the usual course of war, instead of 


uprooting peasants’ houses and ravaging peasants’ fields, merely broke 
China upon your own drawing room tables, no war in civilized countries 
would lasta week. I tell you more, that, at whatever moment you choose 
to put a period to war, you could do it with less trouble than you take 
| any day to goout to dinner. You know, or at least you might know, ii 
you would think, that every battle you hear of has made many widows and 
orphans. We have none of us heart enough truly to mourn with these; 
but, at least, we might put on the outer symbols of mourning with them. 
Let but every Christian lady who has conscience toward God vow that she 
will mourn, at least inwardly, for His killed creatures. Your prayer is 
useless, and your church-going mere mockery of God, if you have not 
| plain obedience in you to your conscience. Let every lady in the happy 
| classes of civilized Europe simply vow that, while any cruel war proceeds, 
she will wear biack—a mute’s black—with no jewel, no ornament, no ex- 
_cuse for an inyasion into prettiness. 1 tell you again no war would last a 
| week.” 


-- —— i — > 
Men and Mud. 
| _A lady correspondent of the Rural New Yorker offers the following 
| Vigorous protest : 
| ** There is really nothing more vexing than to clean the porches and 
| floors, and as soon as dried, have a man or a small army of men or boys 
| come sta'king in with muddy boots and upset all the labors for cleanli- 
! ness. You men need not wonder that women scold, and foliow you around 
| with a house-cloth or mop. If you never expect to do another act in your 
life, clean your boots well before entering a clean apartment. Don’t ex- 
| pect to be yreeted with smiles if you bring in mud. It is expecting al- 
| together too much. It is not a ministration of love that women delight 
in, to be eternally cleaning after some careless, heedless fellow. 

*- Another thing: Tidy housewives rejo'ce in well-kept stoves, bright, 
| clean-looking stoves. Ah! but what work a ‘beast’ of a mao will make 
with one in ten minutes ; mounting his boots on the hearth to thaw off the 
half frozen mud, he makes it look like a mud-pond, Some men have the 
habit of pawing the ashes out on the hearth, opening the wrong doors, 
putting in some huge ‘chunk’ that is altogether too large, which sim- 
mers and smokes everybody to distraction before it settles down into the 
stove’s comprehension. 

* And then the men who spit onthe stove, at the stove, in it, and con- 
vert the wood-box into a spittoon! Indeed. it is suffivient cause for di 
vorce. When I get to be Judye-in-Chief of the Divorce Courts, I shall 
inquire particularly into the spitting babits of the men, and if they look 
well to their boots. If their record in these matiers is not clear, there 
will be no hope for them.”’ 





ED Oe 
A Bit of Fechter’s Acting. 

Miss Kate Field, in the last Atlantic Monthly, states the following ad- 
venture of the celebrated actor Fechter, at Florence : 

Returning one night from the theatre, he was assaulted by a thief, who, 
attracted by a large stage jewel, thought it easy work to rob so slight a 
youth. Fechter’s hot blood and practised muscle soon undeceived the 
robber, who, upon finding himself at a disadvantage, drew a dirk. What 
was to be done? Fechter spoke not one word of Italian; the robber not 
one word of French. There was a language common to both, however, 
that of pantomime—and they acted out the following dialogue: *:O, strike, 
if you like,” gesticulated Fechter, ‘I'm entirely unarmed, and you have 
it all your own way; but as you want nothing of me but my diamond, it 
is hardly worth while killing me when you can have it on easier terms.” 
“ How so?” asked the robber. ‘‘ Why, I'll make an exchange. Give 
me that cameo in your shirt-bosom, and I'll give you my diamond.” 
“ You’re a queer sort of a fellow,’’ replied the robber. “ id rather like 
you. It’s a bargain.’’ Whereupon the exchange took place. Actor and 
robber shook hands and separated—the former in possession of a very 
beautiful cameo, the latter sole proprietor of a pinchbbeck! What the 
robber did do to himself upon discovering how completely the tables had 
been turned remains a mystery. Certainly Fechter never acted better 


than on this occasion. 


A Romantic Story 

This is a romantic story, whose plot might have been laid in the days 
of the crusades of knight errantry and of chivalry, when young men, in- 
spired hy martial ardor and longing to distinguish themselves by martial 
deeds, left home and friends, and often were never heard of more. But 
it is not an ancient story. The plet is laid in more modern and more 
matter-of-fact days. The scene is laid in France, where a family circle is 
broken up for the first time by the departure of one of the sons, who was 
allured by dazzling stories that floated over the ocean, and left his home 
and friends and sunny France to seek fortune and fame in this Western 
world. 

This was twenty years ago. The name of the adventurous youth was 
Charles Gueroit. After three years’ absence, no message went across the 
Atlantic to convey to a loving mother and aged father good news from 
the wanderer, for whose safety and success prayers were offered up in that 
cottage by the Rhine. The father and mother passed away without 
tidings from their roving son. Family and friends gave him up for lost. 
They did not know but what he slept beneath the waves. Years passed 
by, and his name was almost forgotten except by those who remembered 
him in the family, and to whom he was ever dear. All that could be 
definitely ascertained as to his whereabouts was that he landed in Ber- 
muda, and not finding there the adventure which his nature craved, had 
— ship for Mexico, where he expected to find food for sword and 
musket. 

Tbree years after he left home a younger brother named Theophile also 
followed the setting sun, and landed on the shores of America. He sought 
everywhere after his lost brother, but twenty years of a nomadic life 
brought no tidings of him who had sailed away and never was heard of 
aguin in the valley where he was born and reared. Theophile seems to 
have never given up hope, and to have always believed that his brother 
was still in the land of the living. After many vicissitudes Theopbile 
came to this city, where he now resides, and where he edits the French 
paper published here. 

In Chicago the second scene is laid. One morning a few weeks ago 
| Theophile, like the rest of the reading world, saw ia this paper an account 
of the arrival in Chicago of Red Cloud and his cotemporary savages, who 
were on their way from Washington to their homes in the wilderness. 
‘The arrival of the famous warrior was of no special interest to him, and 
he would have passed the paragraph by but that the name of the inter. 
preter accompanying the party was that of his bother Charles. The 
thought struck him that it might, indeed, be bis brother. 

He went to the Tremont House and asked to see him, but was disap- 
pointed in finding that Charles had gone before the Indians to the West. 
He then saw Red Cloud, and that gentlemanly and discriminating savage 
was struck with his resemblance to the interpreter, and several of the 
party expressed surprise at the wonderful likeneas. He came away confi- 
dent that he was on his brother's trail at last. 

The final scene will be laid somewhere out on the prairies in an Indian 
camp, where the brothers will probably meet in afewdays. To day Theo 
phile starts for the West, going to Red Cloud's dominions, where Charles 
is stationed. —S¢. Louis Democrat. 

ee 

Tue Uras-Tree.—A careful investigation has revealed the fact that 
the Upas-tree is perfectly harmless, and that the destructive power is due 
alone to fumes Of sulphate and carbonic acid gas, coming from volcanic 
openings in the region. 

‘There is a famous ‘Valley of Poison’’ at the foot of the volcano Papan- 
daging, in Java, where scientific travelers have found a great number ot 
dead animals of various kinds, as dogs, cats, tigers, rhinoceroses, squir- 
rels, birds, and suakes. ‘The soft parts of the animals, as the skin, the 
muscles, und hair and feathers, are preserved, while the bones crumble 
and disappear. No living thing is found in the vicinity save the Upas- 
tree, and it is Dot surprising that superstitious notious of ita malarivas 
power should have been wide-spread. ‘Ihe true cause of death in this 
case is very obvious, as there are many crevices and openings in the side 
of the mountains, from which carbonic acid gas and sulphurous fumes are 
emitted in great quantities. It was by such emissions that the elder 
Pliny and his companions were suffocated, at the time of the destruction 





— party may well challenge its opponents, to an appeal to the matured and en- 
ightened judgment of the pecple. 
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of Herculaneum, though they were miles away from Vesuvius. 


Pollock, the poet, was the son | 


| question : 





| Christian. It may turn out that the Chaldeans 
| had traditions of Eden, of the Flood, and of 
Babel, and that Abrabam brought them with 
him from “Ur of the Chaidees”’ to Canaan, and 
| hauded them down to his posterity ; and those 


‘Of course not; Dut who's talking about | traditions may also have found their way into 


Allan Ramsay | revenge ?” 


* Well, triend Doring, let me ask you another 
For what purpose should a child be 
punished ?”’ ; 

“Why, to make it better—to do it good, of 


Kirk | course,”’ quickly replied Doring. 


“Por any other purpose?’ asked Hanford. 
* Well, no, not that I can think of just now,” 
replied Doring thoughtfully. 

“And now, friend,’ kindly continued Han- 
ford, ‘do you suppose your treatment to your 
son, a few moments ago, did him any good, or 
has increased his respect and affection? The 
boy, I venture to say, is utterly unconscious ot 
having done any wrong, and yet you sudden!y 
| assaulted him with anger and violence, and 
| gave him a beating which no penitentiary con- 
viet can be suljected tv without having the out- 
rage inquired into by a legislative committee. 
But let me teil you a story. You know my son 
Charles ?”’ 

“The one that is now preaching in Charles- 
town ?”” 

‘Yes; you have probably noticed that he is 
lame?” 

“J have noticed it,” said Doring, “and asked 
him how it happened, and he told me he got 
hurt when a boy.” 

“ Yes,’’ responded Hanford with emotion, 
‘* the dear boy could never be made to say that 
it was occasioned by his father’s brutality. But 
listen,”’ he continued, as he saw that Doring 
was about to speak— 

‘*When Charies was about the age of your 
son William he was one of the most active and 
intelligent boys 1 bad ever seen. 1 was fond of 
him, and especially of his physical beauty and 

prowess. But uniortuuately 1 was cursed with 
| an irritable and violent temper, and was in the 
| habit of punishing wy children under the influ- 
jence of passion and vengeance, instead of from 
| the dictates of reason, duty, and emightened 
| affection, : 

**One day Charles offended me by some boy- 
ish and trifling misdemeanor, and 1 treated 
him almost exactly as you treated your son a 
few moments ayo. I struck him violendy, and 
he fell up a pile of stones at his side so badly 
that the result was he was crippled for life,” 
said Mr. Hanitord in tones of deepest sur- 
row and remorse, and evvered his face with his 
hands. 

A short period of oppressive silence follow 

ed, which was at last broken by Hanford say- 
ng: 
e When I found that my boy did not rise 
from the stones on which he had fallen, 1 seized 
him by the arm and rudely pulled him to his 
feet, and was about to strike him again, when 
something I saw in his face—his look—arrested 
my arm, and I asked him if he was hurt.” 

‘Tam afraid I am, pa,” be miluly answered, 
clinging to my arm for support. 

“Where?” [asked in great alarm, for, not- 
withsiauding my brutality, 1 nearly idolized 
my boy. . 

“Here,” he.replied, laying his hand upon his 

hip. . 
Tin silence I took him in my arms and carried 
him to his bed, from which he never arose the 
saine bright, active, glorious boy that 1 had so 
cruelly struck on that pileof stones. Butafter 
many months he came forth a pale, saddened 
little fellow, hobbling on a crutch. 

Here Mr. Hanford broke down and wept 
likea child, and the tears also rolled down 
Doring’s cheeks. When he resumed, Mr. Han- 
ford said : 

“This is a hamiliating narrative, neighbor 
Doring. and I would not have related it to you, 
had I not supposed you needed the lesson it 
contains. It is impossible for me to give you 
any adequate notion of the suffering that I 
have undergone on account of my brutal 
rashness to my boy. But, fortunately, it 
has been overruled to my own good, and to 
that of my family also. The remedy, though 
terrible, was complete, and no other child of 
mine has ever been punished by me, except 
when I was in the full possession and exercise 
of my best faculties, and when my sense of duty 
has been chastened and softened by reason and 
affection. 

“IT devoted myself to poor Charley from the 
time he left his bed, and we came to understand 
one another as I think but few fathers and sons 
ever do. ‘I'he poor boy never blamed me for 
blighting so much happiness for him, and I 
have sometimes tried to think that bis life is 
happier, on the whole, than it would have been 
had I not been taught my duty through his 
sacrifice, 

* Still, neighbor Doring, I should be sorry 
to have you and your son William puss through 
a similar ordeal.” 

“T trust that we shall not,” emphatically and 
gravely responded Doring. “1 thank you for 
your story, friend Hanford, and | shall try and 
profit by it.”’ 

And he did profit by it, and we hope that 
every parent, who is capable of striking his 
child in anger or petulance, that reads this 
sketch from life, will also profit by it. 








“SABBATH READING. 











The Garden of Kaden. 





There seems to be a reasonable expeciation 
of the discovery of the site of the Garden of 
Eden, if we may credit Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
the distinguished A-sprian explorer, and Presi- 
dent of the Royol Asiatic Society. Ata meet- 
ing of that Society held in London a short time 
since, at which be was inaugurated, he made a 
speech, in which he expressed his conviction 
that the Babylonian writings and monuments 
now in the possession of the British Museum 
would turn out to be intimately connected with 
the earliest Biblical writings, aud that, before 
long, the whole of the early history given in 
the Book of Genesis, from the time of Abra. 
ham downwards, would be found existing in its 
original form among these primitive stone re- 
cords. He also announced that in ashort time 
he should submit to the Society evidence that 
the name ** Garden of Eden’’ was the old and 
natural name of Babylon. 

He stated that there were Babylonian docu- 
ments which gave aa eXact geographical des- 
cription of that Paradise in which the opening 
scene of human history is laid answering pre- 
cisely to the topograph and the geodesical par- 
ticulars of sioly Writ. In them he has found 
the four rivers, or rather the four branches of 
the river which went out of Eden to water the 
garden, mentioned by the very same names, 
Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates. He 
bas also met with accounts of the flood, and the 
building of the tewer of Bethel, which bear 
with singular directness and value upon the 
Biblical narrative of those events. It he should 
realize all that he anticipates, he wiil have give 
to the world one of the most interesting arch- 
ological and antiquarian discoveries ever 
meade. Among Biblical critics it has long been 
a matter of discussion whence came the two- 
different accounts of the creation of the world, 
of man, and of his history from his emanation 





other hands long before Abraham's time, which 
| would partially account for their universality. 
Let ua, at any rate, know what the Babylonian 
records can tell about the Garden of Eden. If 
| Hiddekel, Pison, and Gihon can be identified 
| without geographical bewilderment, let it by 
;all means be done We have our doubts about 
ithe probability of this. Euphrates remains, 
| but its seems strange that three other rivers 
jshould have disappeared so completely in a 
| country Where no natural convulsions have taken 
| place within recorded history. Neither the 
heat nor the sand have been able to obliterate 
the Euphrates, and it is difficult to imagine that 
they could have obliterated the others, unless 
they were insignificant streams. But the turn 
which Sir Henry Rawlinson has given to the 
meaning of the t rm, “Garden of Eden,” throws 
light on that passage in Isaiah, (chap. 37, v.12,) 
‘Have the gods of the nations delivered them 
which my tathers have destroyed, as Gozen, and 
Ilaran, and Rezaph, and the children of Edea 
| Which were in Telassa?” and on that in Ezekiel, 

(crap. -0, ¥. 4.) °° Thou hast been in Eden, the 
garden of God.” 

Tur Beauty or Pority.— Goethe was in com- 
pany with a mother and daughter, when the 
latter, being reproved for something, blushed 
and burst into tears. He said to the mother : 
‘* How beautifal your reproach has made your 
daughter! The crimson hue and those silvery 
tears become her much better than any orna- 
ment of gold or pearls ; those may be hung on 
the neck of any woman; these are never seen 
unconnected with moral purity. A full-blown 
flower, sprinkled with purest hue, is not so beau- 
tiful as this child, blushing beueath her parent’s 
displeasure, and shedding tears of sorrow for 
her fault. A blashis the sign which nature 
hangs out, to show where chastity and honor 
dwell.”’ 

A Constant Fraitnp.—You may have many 
clever and delightful friends, but your book is 
theonly friend who never changes. Take it up 
when you like, put it aside when you choose, 
cherish it or neglect it, and it is still the same ; 
and he who has a genuine love of readirg pos- 
sesses a talisman to charm away sorrow—a 
companion, a lawyer, a physician, a philoso- 
pler, who never grows weary, asks no tee, de- 
mands no homage, resents no wrong, but is ever 
ready to instruct, to console, and to delight. 








Sayine “Hateruc” Taincs.—W hata strange 
disposition is that which leads people to say 
“hatetal’”’ things for the mere pleasure of say- 
ing them. You are never safe with such a per- 
son. When you have done your best to please, 
and are feeling very kindly and pleasantly, out 
will pop some underhand stab which you alone 
cun comprehend—a sneer which is masked, but 
which is too well aimed to be misunderstood. 
It may be at your person, your mental failing, 
your foolish habits of thought, or some little 
reeret of fuith or opinion confessed in a moment 
of genuine confidence. It matters not how 
sucred it may be to you, he will have his fling 
at it; nay, since the wish is to make you suffer, 
he is all the happier the nearer he touches your 
heart. Just half a dozen words, only for the 
pleasure of seeing a cheek flush and an eye lose 
its brightness, only spoken becanse he is afraid 
you are too happy or too conceited. Yet they 
are worse than so many plows. Ilow many 
sleepless nights have such mean attacks caused 
tender-hearted men! How after them, one 
awakes, with aching eyes and head, to remem- 
ber that speech before everything,—that bright, 
sharp, well-aimed needle of a speech that prob- 
ed the very centre of your sou! !—Household, 





A titre girl and her brother were on their 
way to the Ragged Schvol one cold wiater 
morning. The roofs of the houses, and the 
grass on the common, were white with frost, 
and the wind was very sharp.. They were both 
poorly dresse, but the little girl had a sort of 
coat over her which she secmed to have out- 
grown. 

As they walked briskly along she drew her 
little companion up to her, saying: 

‘*Come under my coat, Johnny.” 

“It isn’t big enough for both,’’ he replied. 

‘Oh, but I can stretch it a little,’ she said ; 
and they were soon as close together and as 
warm as two birds in the same nest. 

How many shivering bodies and heavy hearts 
and weeping eyes there are in the world, just 
because people do not stretch their comforts a 
little beyond themselves. 

MERE courage, even if it be heroic after the 
the human standard, often evaporates under 
slow discouragement. But perseverance under 
discouragement, the steady struggling onwards 
through hours of weakness, the rising upwards 
still above all doubt and fear, the eye fixed on 
the coming light in the midst of darkness and 
perplexity, the hard work continued notwith< 
standing opposition, distrust, disappointment, 
failing health ; and all this made harder by the 
bitter consciousness of sin, and by inward temp- 
tatious which no one can fully understand but 
the tempted man himself,—this holy tenacity 
of purpose is what we need, in this life of cloud 
and conflict, as much as anything in the world; 
and of this holy tenacity the apostle Paul is 
is an eminent example.—Dr. Howsun. 


Coming Down 





Old Judge Barbour, of Virginia, after en- 
joyiny the highest honors, and retiring to pri- 
vate life, was prevailed on to be a candidate 
for a local office. The opposition trotted out 
an illiterate, rough-and-tumbte politician named 
Bill Maples against the old man. In accord- 
ance with the strict rales of conducting a politi- 
cal cawpaigu in those days, Gov. Barbour was 
to take thestump with Maples, But Maples 
could always beat him in abusive language. 
The final speech of the campaign was abasive 
beyond all precedent. The following is Bar- 
bour’s reply, which is very complete in its 
way : 

“Fe.tow-Civizexs: When I was a young 
man, now uearly ferty years ago, your grand- 
fathers sent me as their representative for four 
terms to the House of Delegates, and I was 
chosen Speaker of that body. At asubsequent 


ginia. Afterward, and for ten years, I repre- 
sented this renowned commonwealth in the 
Senate of the United States, where I was the 
confident, and, perhaps, | may say, the peer of 
Macon, King, Gaillard, Pinckney and Van 
Buren. Mr. Joha Quincy Adams subsequently 
conferred on me a place ‘ia his Cabinent, aud 
for three years 1 shared his counsels in con- 
Junction with Clay, Wirt and MeLean. I was 
then appointed Knvoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James, 
where it became my duty to eonduct eesetle 
tons with the conqueror of Napoleon. Judge 
then, fellow citizens, of the ineffable disgust 1 
feel after such a career, and in my declining 
yeurs, at finding myself here to-day engaged in 
a low, pitiful county contest with such a d—d 
disagreeable little cuss as Bill Maples,’’ 





period I was twice elected Governor of Vir-_ 
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